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SONG, 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


Sing !—sing me to sleep : 

With gentle words ; in some sweet slumberous meagure ; 
Such as lone poet, on some shady steep, 

Sings to the silence,—in his noonday-leisure. 


Sing !—as the river sings ; 

When gently it flows between soft banks of flowers ; 
And the bee murmurs,—and the cuckoo brings 

His faint May music, ’tween the golden showers. 


Sing !—oh, divinest tone! 
I sink beneath some wizard’s charming wand: 
I yield,—I move,—by soothing breezes blown, 
O’er twilight shores,—into the Dreaming Land 
London Keepsake for 1853. 


GIVING THE BASKET : 


A HOLSTEINER’S STORY. 


My grandmotber was a wonderful woman. She lived from her first 
birthday seventy five years in the same old street of Hamburg—changed 
her name three times, with the help of as many weddings—had seven 
sons and five daughters, all prosperously settled along the Lower Elbe; 
and one proverb, which was at once her creed and consolation : ** What 
is to be, will be.” 

A quiet life had my grandmother passed in the faith of that maxim, 
notwithstanding her numerous family and successive spouses. She was 
reckoned rich, too, each of the three dear departeds having in turn en- 
dowed her with a comfortable jointure. There was, consequently, an 
earnest strife among the kindred as to who should be her heir; but my 
grandmother almost settled the question, by taking me home in my 
seventh year, to keep her in occupation in the old house’ What moved 
her to that step, nobody ever knew ; unless that I was the youngest of 
nine boys belonging to her eldest daughter—-extremely unwelcome, be- 
cause I was not a little girl—and said to resemble her first husband, 
my grandfather, who had died at twenty-nine, and then rested some 
forty years in St Michael’s Cemetery. I was born within the liberties 
of Altona and therefore counted a Holsteiner. Readers, most of you 
know that there are not two miles between the two good cities; but the 
rest of our relations in the Hamburg territory, besides uniting their 
voices to warn the old lady that I would have a will of my own, were 
liberal in the suggestion of difficulties which might arise in case of 
future war in my drawing for the burgh militia. My grandmother re- 
plied to all their warnings with her wonted proverb, and nothing 
daunted, took me home to Alsterstrauss. It was the oldest street of 
the new town, curving down from the ancient rampart to the river. Its 
houses had been built before the Thirty Years’ War, when straight 
lines were yet unthought of, and had all projecting storeys in front, 
and gardens, with right ancient summer-houses in them, behind. Noth- 
ing had ares gee out of repair in that street ; trade, with all its dust 
and wear, had passed it by ; low poverty had never found anentrance; 
and nobody inaabited its peaceful precincts but well-to-do, old fashion- 
ed burghers, whose business days were over; discreet spinsters, who 
managed their own portions; and prudent, comfortably-jointured wid- 
ows like my grandmother. 

_ Peaceful years leave little to relate ; and of mine, under her admin- 
istration, | can only say that there were boys in the neighbourhood 
with whom I played—that they grew to be young men with whom I 
had frolics, controversies, and friendships—that my grandmother sent 
me from her house to school, from school to college, and from college to 
& notary, because my grandfather had been such and it was a genteel 
profession—that I was neither overworked nor very idle; and at 
twenty-three, all the judicious in Alsterstrauss, and they were many, 
gave me the character of a handsome, steady young man, in much re- 
quest for dances, and doubtless a great comfort to my grandmother, to 
which I once overheard a spiteful old maid add, that I was growing 
cris conceited every day, and thought myself quite a beau among the 

My father and mother had grown old, my brothers had grown up, 
and some of them were married, but I was never reckoned among them. 
Indeed, it ls in my recollection, that the honest man whose name [ bore, 
when his memory grew short with settling the senior eight, occasional- 
ly called me «« nephew.” It was allowed on all hands, however, that I 
was to be my grandmother’s heir. Quietly kind had the old lady been 
to me from childhood upwards; and her house, with its corner rooms 
-_ carved wood ceilings, was no cheerless abode. It had descended to 

er through & line of Hanseatic merchants. She was anonly daughter, 
and having dwelt there all her maiden, and married life—I had almost 
wre lives—my grandmother held that it should be the high place of 
estivity to her remote descendants, and kept all the holidays that were 
ever known in Hamburg. Company was never wanting on such occa- 
Poms ; but there was one household whose members came particularly 
often, aud were always welcome. They were Holsteiners, and lived far 
@way in the little old town of Meldorf, from which my grandfather had 
— How they came together, I never found out, but their home was 
> _ of representatives for all civilised society, containing two 
ee “| brothers, and a maiden sister, a widowed aunt, a cousin whose 
ite and had deserted, a sober married pair far on the shady side of 

e, and their girl, my grandmother's goddaughter, Ethelind. Learly 
peconived that they were old-fashioned people, with ways and notions 
hag out of date in our rich and thriving city. Down to Ethelind, they 
odes oe and alla strong inclination to stout home-made stuffs, thick- 
. Shoes, and nothing at all that could be called fiuery. They were, 
Fy eae wonderful workers, and every one notable for some branch 
pe pearaeg industry, concerning which they talked, questioned, and, 
in prs reamed. Play and idleness were a reproach to my boyhood 
aie presence ; and my youth discovered still further cause of dis- 

action. There was none of them all astonisbable by either gran- 
ear or accom plishment—a fine air was lost on them, waltzing had no 
ppt and tailors of the first fasbion cut in vain for that household.— 
thee ort, my dear readers, I did not like the Simberts, though, to do 
with Justice, they were always friendly to me, and great favourites 
thee my grandmother, especially Ethelind. It may seem less gallant 
= - id, but I did not like Ethelind either: why, most men would 
ty at it hard to guess, for besides having « substantia! — 
a heos, air and rosy, neither large nor small, but of good solid figure, 
Soma me & Holstein girl, with a stock of good sense, good temper, 
Y wit—s first-rate housewife, and a worthy daughter. Never- 





theless, Etbelind had paid so little attention to my gifts and graces, | gate, with Episcopal arms upon it, opened into a green lane, leadi 
appeared so unimpressible with my glory as a young man of fashion, | through a spacious orchard to a mill among the meadows. Hard b 
and my grandmother's heir, and was so perseveringly set before me by | lived the ** delightful schoolmaster,” Herr Rusburg, in what had bem 
all her relations as a fit and proper partner, that | was at length con- | a chapter-house before the Reformation, and had still a Latin insorip- 
scious of positively disliking the girl. She had laughed at me twice in | tion over the entrance. Its great garden was separated only “> 
the course of our acquaintance, and once told me that driving the | shallow stream from the Simberts’ orchard. I know not if the goodman 
plough was much more creditable work than waltzing; but a mode of, had any warning of the invasion; but as our carriage stopped—by the 
retaliation yet remained in store. She was two years elder than I ; and | way, every inhabitant bad come out to gaze and wonder as it 
I exerted myself to believe that Ethelind must be growing an old maid. | forth came widowed aunt, maiden sister, deserted cousin, and all, with 
My grandmother saw how things were going. Worthy old woman! she | Ethelind’s father and mother, looking soberly glad to see us; and Ethe- 
had set her heart on the match: I know not for what reason, but | lind herself up from the spinning. wheel, in + russet petticoat, orim- 
doubtless it was something about my grandfather. However, she found | son jacket, and smooth chestnut hair. Forth also, in high glee at the 
consolation in her unfailing proverb, as in all household games and unwonted sight, poured a crowd of boys and girls from the school 
lotteries at Christmas.time, Sbrovetide and Easter, I was sure to draw | under the parting surveillance of Herr Rusburg and his helpmate, 
Ethelind for a partner, to my ill-concealed chagrin and her undisguised @ lean, gray haired, but patient and good-natured-looking r, 
amusement. ,on whom Madame Wessing and her daughter laid hold pn - 

It must have been to bafile the Fates in this design that I took with | ly ; and the last words [ heard, as the respective doors closed, were 
great ardour to the gay Widow Wessing and her daughter Louisa — something concerning the adored Auguste, and the want of health and 
Madame Wessing’s husband had been an officer. She was in Paris with | spirits. 
the allied army, and understood ton ever after; herincome being small,| If there was work, there was also abundantcomfort in the Simberts’ 
however, obliged the lady to live in our street, though deeply impressed | house. Their great kitchen—it had been the bishop's banquet hall, 
with its old-fashionedness. Most people liked the widow and her daugh- | wherein he once feasted Christian | of Denmark—was rich in the odour 
ter: they were always so gay, and had such stores of gossip, besides | of hot cakes, and radiant with scoured flagons, The oak parlour, which 
being up to the mode; but some said the ladies were cunningly selfish | opened from it, shone walls, floor, and furnitare, with perfect polish« 
in a small way, and would do anything for their own petty interests or | ing; green boughs, full of the first leaves, filled up its ample fireplace; 
amusement. Each was the pattern of the other, and they were both | and its low windows, wreathed with the climbing rose, looked out on 
pretty little girls. It was true, the mother was thirty-seven, and the | the orchard, now in a wealth of blossoms Moreover, the Simberts 
daughter seventeen ; but both sang, danced, and coquetted, no mortal | were, to my amazement, great people in Meldorf; and, according to 
man being able to espy any difference in dress or manners, except that | the etiquette established in that primitive town, their neighbours, as 
at times the widow was rather the more childish of the two. Upon my | soon as the day’s work was fairly over, came to greet us as the newly- 
sincerity, I cannot tell which it was that brought me under bondage ; | arrived, and congratulate them on our advent. By that seneible regu- 
but the probabilities of the case are rather in favor of Louisa. Certain | lation, I got at once introduced to a number of blithe and handsome 
Iam, that we danced a great many evenings, and sang a number of | girls, not to speak, of their fathers, mothers, brothers, uncles, and 
duets together, while her mamma sent me captivating notes of invitation | aunts, of whom my recollections are now somewhat less interesting ; 
to her little quadrilie parties and friendly teas; and assured every. | but | remember that the women, young and old, were knitting as if for 
body in my hearing, that I was the exact resemblance of Alexander, dear life; that the men came in with their everyday trim, fresh from 
emperor of all the Russias, when she saw him enter the Tuileries ball- | field and workshop; and one honest blacksmith, who was also the bur- 
room with the Duchess de Berri on his arm. gomaster, paid his compliments in @ leather-apron 

My grandmother and I sat at our coffee in the second parlour: alow! The rank and fashion of Meldorf having visited our neighbour and 
wainscotted room, with four of Solomon’s Proverbs carved in different | his guests with similar solemnities—for the schoolmaster was esteemed 
compartments of its ceiling, a cupboard in every corner, and a narrow | next in dignity to the Simberts—asseries of entertainments, in honour 
glass-door opening into the garden. It was April-time: the violets were | of us and the festive season, commenced at the old bishop's mansion, 





blooming on the sunny bank by the old house-gable, and the buds burst- 
ing on the great walnut tree. 


days—listening to me, good woman! giving a full and particular ac- 
count of one of the said quadrille parties which I had attended on the 
previous night. She heard all, from the wreath on Louisa’s hair to the 
last ice, and then laying down her empty cup, said quietly as usual : 
«* Fritz, I think it is time you were married.” 

The news surprised me, and I stared my grandmother in the face ; but 
she went on in the same calm tone: ‘‘ There’s Ethelind Simbert would | 
make you a good wife; she is my own goddaughter, and I think we | 
would all agree.” 

Grandmother,” said I, plucking up resolation, ‘I will do any- | 
thing else to please you; but I don’t like Echelind Simbert, and I won't | 
marry her ” 

«* Well, Fritz,’ said my grandmother, neither angry nor astonished. 
‘* Ethelind Simbert isa good girl, though you den’t like her; but whom 
you don’t like, you can’t be expected to marry—so we will think no 
more of the matter; and I'll tell the Simberts. I’m going there at | 
Easter ; it falls on the fourteenth, you know. That will be fifty years | 
complete since your grandfather and I spent our last Easter at Meldorf, 
and you—oh, I mean your mother !—a prattling child with us. Fritz, 
you and I will go and see the old place together, and never mind this 
matter. If Ethelind don’t suit you she will somebody else; and what 
is to be, will be.” 

That proverb was like cheese—for nothing ever came after it: and it 
was settled that my grandmother and I should spend our Easter with 
the industrious Simberts at Meldorf. The excursion was neither 
grand nor fashionable, yet I felt called upon to mention it at Madame 
Wessing’s. 

«‘Oh, how charming!” exclaimed the fair widow, in her most enthu- 
siastic manner. ‘* To retire, as one may say, among simple shepherds 
Do you know, I hear that those people make their own cheese and 
linen?” 

‘* How delightful!” chimed in Louisa. ‘* Mamma, don’t you remem- 
ber that darling rustic of a schoolmaster who came to inquire after 
papa’s papers?” 

“Ah, yes!” said the widow, flourishing her cambric ; “ he was an 
early friend of my adored Auguste. Charming man! He and his wife 
—a most unworldly, amiable soul—have often invited us to Meldorf ; 
but after my irreparable loss, I never had spirits for the ony 

‘* Indeed, mamma, we will visit them this very Easter,” said Louisa. 
“It will be such a surprise to the darling old couple; and we both re- 
quire country air.” 

“ Ha! yes: the winter has been too much for as,” said the widow, 
with a languishing look at me. 

I of course sympathised ; and a visit to the charming schoolmaster 
was determined on. The following day brought further intelligence : 
Madame Wessing called to say, how delightful it would be for us to 
travel in company—one carriage could be hired for us all, the widow 
remarked, besides, she and Louisa had no gentleman to take care of 
them; and both ladies looked confidence in my powerful protection. It 
is needless to say, that the project was received with acclamations on 
this side of the house, and my grandmother hoped that Providence 





and | a substantial farmhouse, with an arc 


would take care of us all. We went accordingly; but readers, on the 
travelling time I beg leave to say as little as possible. It was more 
tedious in those days than at present; and doubtless my grandmother 
wae justified in averring that we were well over it, when, on a sunny 
April afternoon, we saw the gray cburch-spire and clustering roofs of 
Meldorf, rising in the midst of a great plain, which looked like one well- 
cultivated farm. 

Meldorf was as old as the Teutonic conquest. It had been fortified 
against the Sclavonic pagans, and dismantled by a prince of the Ho- 
henstaufen line. War had not come near it for centuries; commerce 
had forgotten it; and a more rural, country-like spot, to be called « 
town, I never saw. There were lanes of old cottages, with woodbine- 
covered porches, and swallows by hundreds building in their eaves. — 
There were snug farmhouses, with all their appendages, standing in 
the shadow of the Gothic church, and a great old hostel, or inn, clothed 
with ivy from foundation tochimney-top. In the very centre there was 
a green, with » huge oak, under which they said St. Olaf sat, and » 
deep draw-well in it. The Simberts’ house looked out on that green. 
It had been fortified and inhabited by & bishop in its day, but was now 





gown and snow- white kerchief—the dress she always wore on common | Easter-games, and dances for the young people. 





ed doorway, very small windows, 
and a yard enclosed by high walls, from which s ponderous timber- 


and circled round the little town, with no lack of savoury cakes, cream- 


My grandmother sat in ber nut-brown | cheese, and all manner of country good things; besides lace eggs, 


At these merry- 
makings, Madame Wessing and Louisa were in high request. They 
took such an interest in country affairs, were so delighted with every- 
thing, and dispensed so much inteliigence of the great world. always so 
dazzling to rustic minds, that almost from their first appearance, the 
widow and her daughter's popularity was immense with even the Sim- 
berts. I, indeed, tener that though always civil to them, Ethelind 
loved not the ladies; and 1 cherished the conviction that she was 
envious and spiteful, which, kind reader, was a species of c insolation ; 
for, since my arrival, the busy girl paid me, if possible, lees attention 
than ever 

What did a young man of my figure and accomplishments care for 
that? Ethelind had no sensibility, but was not I astonishing the sons 
of Meldorf, and making deep impressions on the hearts of its fair 
daughters? Sooth to say, that country visit was too much for my faith 
and constancy to either Louisa or the widow. To the eternal pretti- 
nesses of those ladies, the frauk, merry girls, rustic, robast, and rosy 
as they were, presented a most agreeable contrast. Of course, they 
admired me vastly. No wonder, poor things, after seeing nothing in 
their whole lives but men who ploughed and sowed, hewed and ham- 
mered! What conquests I made among them, and how many fine thin 
I said and did! At times, my conscience told me it was not right. Might 
not Katharine’s, Gretchen’s or Kristine’s affections be hopelessly and 
for ever engaged? Nay, might not asimilar misfortune happen to some 
half dozen of the simple souls? and then, in the utmost extent of my 
Christian charity, I couldn't marry them all! As for Louisa, | hadan 
inward persuasion she would not break her heart, and the widow look- 
ed on with amazing complacency. Often in what they called our 
*‘ charming strolls’ through green meadows, and by blossomed orchards, 
did both ladies rally me on my brilliant successes; and the kind widow 
invariably wound up with warnings against rustic rivals, and the envy 
of those country boors, which she assured me was orael as the grave, 
and rapidly rising against myself. After those revealings, I naturally 
felt inclined to hurl defiance at the foe by still more determined flirta- 
tions, though, in all sincerity, | cannot recollect that ever one of the 
honest, good-natured, laborious men of Meldorf noticed my triumphs 
with the smallest displeasure. The Easter festivities had been over for 
some time, but my grandmother, still lingered, having taken mightily 
to the Simberts’ dairy; while Madame Wessing declared that the coun- 
try air was doing her and Louisa good, and they could not think of 
leaving their delightfal old friends. 

The widow must have meant her young friends also, for she was 
growing positively confidential with the girls of Meldorf, occasionall 

ving me to understand, in her most playfal manner, that their famil- 
& communications somehow concerned myself. There was neon 
a general interest in my proceedings, and I felt particularly imp 
with that fact when the let of May arrived. Like most old German 
towns, the day was held in festive reverence at Meldorf, and celebrated 
in the fashion of primitive times. Its forenoon was given to work, as 
usual, bat the children gathered wild-flowers and green bra with 
which they decorated every door, receiving « donation of for 
their pains. In the afternoon, a temporary pavilion was erected, by 
help of all the young men, under St Olaf's Oak to which supplies were 
sent according to the wealth or liberality of each householder; and 
within, there was made a general distribution of all known delicacies, 
from hot coffee to curds and cream, while May-games, and all sorts of 
dancing, went forward on the green. Ethelind was unanimously elec- 
ted mistress of the bower, a dignity which, in hard working Holstein, 
is equivalent to the May-queen of other lands, and bestowed only on 
the most esteemed girl in the parish, who, in right of her office, pre- 
cides over the said distribution. The election was regarded as no small 
honour, and certainly Ethalind had no sinecare; besides, it was my 
opinion that I rather astonished her that evening in my embroidered 
vest and cornelian battons. I danced with every girl om the green, 
psid particular attentions to three rustic belles in tarn, made an ex- 
traordinary nomber of jokes at the ex of some of the chief mag- 
nates—for even Meidorf had such— returned home with all our 
company, tired, but in a most satisfactory hamour, two hours afver 

neet 


sunset. 
I was almost too late for the Simberts’ first breakfast next morning. 
Some of the cider had been strong, and there were — sounds of 


and tittering in the t under my window. It was low, and 
Isoked out om the path skining the green by which Herr Rasbarg’s 
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many scholars passed. I thought there was uoususl noise among t 
quiheving juveniles ; and scarcely had I reached the —~ 
when it rose to a perfect clamour of choute, laughter, and calls for 
to come out and take in bis presen ; 
on Wet can be the matter with those boys 7” said my granimother ; 
and“ What can be the matter ”” said all the Simberts. Good people! 
they seldom looked out ; but as another burst came, Ethelind rose, and 
80 did I. It was my own name they were shouting; and all unwise 
and unwarned, I was at the street door iu an instant. The entire con- 
tents of Herr Rusburg’s school were assembled under my bedroom 
window; numbers of young men were looking on from distance ; and 
fair faces, convulsed with laughter, looked out of neighbouring houses; 
the cause of all being an enormous basket , or rather pannier, hastily 
made up of green osiers, crammed full of nettles, thistles, and every 
description of weed popularly connected with contempt or worthlessness 











with huge card fastened on the top, on which some ingenious pen had | The public attention was attracted. Proprietors of newspapers found 


n in large and legible characters: **The girls of Meldorf give 
pv aapeerod > Bae Prits Cohnert, with a unenimous No.” The last | 
word was in still larger letters ; and what Holeteiner does not know, 
that giving & man the basket signifies refusal in ite most emphatic form? 
The affront was terrible, as it had been unexpected. At first, 1 was 
about to rush on both boys and basket, and demolish them, if possible, 
for every little wretch there had up his finger and out his tongue ; but 
catching sight of Herr Rusburg, who came out, staff in hand, followed 
by his iindly helpmate, doubtless to prevent mischief, my courage and 
sense both forsook me: I slammed to the door, and fled through the 
house, out of the yard, down the green lane, and far into the meadows. 

How far, readers, itis not exactly in my power to say. The walk, | 
or rather run, was @ long one, and the path must have been circuitous. 
I remember jum over ditches, scrambling through hedges, wonder- 
ing at my own stupidity for ever coming to such 4 place, or coudescend 
ing to associate with its boorish inhabitants; and at length having 
formed desperate but vague resolutions of being revenged on ail Mel- 
dorf, and fighting everybody who heard or spoke of the transaction, | 
found myself ata bank of young willows, which grew so toll and thick 
that the sun could scarcely pierce the shadow. : 

1 heard voices beyond, and my own name mentioned. Under 
the circumstances, who wouldn’t have played the eaves-dropper ’ 
1 crept among the willows, and cautiously peepec in. It was a sort of 
common bleach-green, lying at the foot of the Simberts orchard and 
Rusburg’s garden. There were Gretchen, Katharine, and Kristine, 
the trio for whose peace of mind I had trembled, spreading out linen, 
and laughing as if their sides would crack ; while Louisa and the widow, 
with looks of high and spiteful glee, leaned over the school-master’s 
fence ; and Ethelind, looking by no means pleased, heaped her washing 
in a tub. 

“I'll never be able to see him without laughing,” said Katharine — 

I had all but assured her my heart was gone for ever the evening be- 
fore. 





« We never would have known his tricks if you hadn't told us,” said 
Kristine, addressing the widow ” é 

* Ah! you would have soon found them out,” replied that amiable 
lady. “I hope this will teach him not to have quite so hig’ an opinion 
of himself'’—— 

* Mamma,” interrupted Louisa, ‘ Ethelind does not seem at all 
amused” , 

* Nota bit. Ican see no fun in affronting a young man ia a strange 





. , | h t of st rinti i 
men best calculated to advance the interests of his paper through the | but only to renew the project of steam p nting after hi 
medium of the leading columns. For « long time, the leading article become recruited; and at last he was enabled to carry 


was regarded as the least important part of & newspaper, and little or 
no attention was paid to this part of its getting up. The journal did) 
not aim at forming opinion or exercising political influence. It was @ 
news paper—nothing more. But, by degrees, it began to be felt that | 
the newspaper afforded the readiest mode of access to the minds of the | 
people, and that it possessed a power for political purposes such as was 
presented by no other vebicle. For a long time, the principal political 
writing in newspapers was contained in the ‘‘ Letters to the Editor,” 
in the form in which Junius’s letters were published in the Public Ad- 
vertiser. The comments which were made in the editorial column, upon 
the news and politics of the day, were meagre and brief. They were, 
for the most part, but paragraphs of news in another form ut the 
editorial comments gradually grew in vigour, originality, and boldness 





it to be their interest to caltivate this part of their journal; and ac- 
cordingly adop’ed the practice of engaging able writers to fill this de- 
partment, and devote themselves to it exclusively. Mr. Walters had 
the tact to select two men to fill this office, of eminent capacity and vi- 
gour, whose exertions, spread over a long seriee of years, served greatly 
to increase the influence of the Times as a political organ, and to es- 
tablish its position as the ‘* leading journal.” These were Captain Ster- 
ling and Mr. Barnes. : ‘ : 
Captain Sterling was well known in London circles, while he lived, 
as “* the Thanderer of the Times.” A new interest has been thrown 
around him by the portrait which Carlyle has drawn of him in his re- 
cent Life of Sterling ; the subject of that memoir having been the son 
of the T'imes editor. We have here acurious picture of an editor's rise, 
progress, and influence. Sterling seems to have been a more respectable 
sort of Captain Costigan,—and perhaps Thackeray may have had him in 
his mind’s eye when sketching that noted character. He seems to have 
led a wandering life in his early years. Born at Waterford, of mixed 
Scotch and Irish blood, he was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
with a view to the Irish Bar. But the Irish rebellion broke out; he 
joined the loyal volunteers; fought the rebels at Vinegar Hill; and, 
after that unhappy civil war had terminated, he accepted a commission 
in the Cheshire Militia, becoming thenceforth Captain Sterling. He 
afterwards served in the Line, but on his regiment being disbanded, he 
retired upon half. pay, with a wife and several children to provide for 
out of rather slender means. He took to farming, first in the island of 
Bute, and afterwards at Lianblethian, in Wales. He did not succeed 
as a farmer, being too impetuous and impatient for that quiet calling. 
With abundance of time on his hands, he turned to that resource of 
many active spirits,—the newspaper,— and straightway addressed 
** Letters to the Editor,” signed Vetus. The Vetus of the Tunes soon 
became a notoriety. The letters were even thought worthy of being 
republished, and went through several editions. He hada trenchant, 
dashing, vigorous style, exactly of the kind suited for a newspaper. 
Mr. Walters, never slow to discern the genius that suited his purpose, 
cultivated the connection, and Captain Sterling, from an amateur cor- 
respondent, became a paid writer. In 1814, he went with his family to 
Paris, as correspondent for the Times, but was back in London again, 
in hot haste, within a year, on Napoleon’s breaking loose from Elba. 
From that time, London was hishome, and writing leaders for the 7%mes 
was his vocation. And a capital editor he made; not very consistent 
—‘* holding three hundred and sixty-five opinions in the year upon 





town, though he might be a little vain. City folks have ways of their 
own,” said Ethelind, with a meaning-look at Madame Wessing and her 


daughter. ‘ Besides, Fritz Cohnert is our guest, and it is not civil of | 


our neighbours to insult him,” added the girl, as, taking up her tub she 
walked away. 

I did not stay to hear what was said on her departure; a sudden 
Fesolve took posessession of me. It was a good one, but some feeling of 
vengeance on the whole female community of Meldorf mingled with it, 
and in another minute I stood beside Ethelind, tub and all in the or- 
chard lane. ‘“ Ethelind,” said I, looking extremely foolish | am cer- 
tain, ** will you forgive me?” : 

** You never did any harm to me, Fritz,” said Ethelind resting her 
tub on the fence. 

“ But, Ethelind, will you have—that is, will you marry me ?” sput- 


I. 

“I'll think of it,’ said Ethelind; ‘* if you don’t change your mind 
till next Christmas. Will you help me home with this tub of sheets?’ 

I helped Ethelind home with the tub, and learned long afterwards 
that she had brought in the basket of scorn with her own trusty hands, 
and made away with it quietly in the yard; while Herr Rusburg, with 

the he)p of his wife and stick, gathered in his flock to the fold of know- 

All the Simberts appeared, moreover, to have lost their memo- 

ries as regarded that morning ; none of them ever after mentioned it to 

me. ef oe mmgguey and I went home next day, but not in company 

with the Wessings, whose acquaintance we henceforth dropped, iu spite 
of great efforts at condolence and compliment. 

Ethelind, and every Simbert in Meldorf, were fervently invited to 
Alsterstrauss, at my —— request. Readers, it is long ago. My 
grandmother said; ** What is to be, will be,” for the last time, seven 
years after our wedding, and my story is an old one now. The em- 
broidered vest and the cornelian buttons have lain for many a winter 
at the bottom of Ethelind’s lumber drawer. 1 must soon begin to think 
of marrying my daughters, and setting my sons in business, but even 
yet I never care to hear people talk much of baskets. 





THE “TIMES” NEWSPAPER. 


Probably there are not two opinions as to what is the greatest lite- 
rary power in England in this nineteenth century. Unanimous consent 
pronounces it to be the Zimes newspaper. It is so by virtue of the ex- 
traordinary intellectual qualities displayed in its Leading Articles, 
contributed by a number of writers, each the best in his department— 
the complete summary of News, domestic and foreign, gathered together 
at a vast expense, from all parts of Great Britain, and even from the 
remotest ends of the earth—its vast display of Advertisements, announc- 
ing to the world the wants of multitudes of people, and at the same 
time anncuncing to other multitudes how their wants ure to be supplied. 
But all this were nothing without a circulation, and that of the Z'imes 
is enormous—about 40,000 daily. To drop into the minds of so many 
thousands of thinking people—belonging to the most influential classes 
in society—the same opinions day after day; to constantly reiterate 
before an immense audience, in the most brilliant and eloquent style, 
principles, precepts, arguments, and facts, is to possess a great power, 
it may be for good, or, if unwisely used, it may be for evil. For, as 
Mr. Roebuck has observed, ‘* the constant repetition even of a falsehood 
will produce its effect. ‘Tella man every day for a whole year that 
black is white, and he will end by believing you.” The newspaper that 
comes to our table every morsing, whether we commence by agreeing 
with it, or not, will eventually materially influence our opixions. The 
truth or the error that is constantly repeated to us will both have a 
great chance, in time, of gaining our assent.” 

The newspaper press of England, like every other great power, has 
had small beginnings. The first number of the Times was published 
on the Ist of January, 1788, under the title of ‘* The Times, or Uni- 
versal Register, printed logographically,” for John Walter, and it sold 
for threepence. Like all other newspapers of that time, it was then a 
very meagre affair. It contained little driblets of news, widely spread 
out in large type,—half a column of foreign news—one leader on some 

Gurfent topic, written with no pees to literary excellence—seven 
columns of advertisements, well spread out—and a column of gossiping 
and facetious paragraphs, under the heading of “The Cuckoo,” many 
of which, containing double entendres and immodest inuendoes, were 
of a character that would now be hooted as indelicate and low. Though 
Johu Walter was a man of considerable energy, and of excellent busi- 
ness habits,—otherwise he had never been able to establish a prosper- 
ous daily ap was long before the Times achieved a strong posi- 
tion as a daily paper, several others of its rivals being regarded as su- 
perior to it both in influence and circulation. It was not until his son 
assumed the reins, about the beginning of the present century, in the 
ear 1803, that the paper began to assume a position of importance. 
e adopted an independent line of action ; he brought to bear upon the 
management and direction of the paper great sagacity, shrewdness, and 
industry ; he exerted himself to gain for the Tunes that character for 
riority of intelligence which has ever since been its prominent feature. 
ith this view he expended enermous sums of money, and incurred 
great risks; struggling with all the enthusiasm of a desperate news- 
monger, not only against the competition of other papers, but often 
inst the government itself. And it was no unusual occurrence, du- 
ring the last European war, for the intelligence some great victory 
being first made known through the columns of the Times, before the 
Government had so much as an inkling of the event. 


every subject,” as a wag once said of him; but nevertheless always vi- 
gorous, emphatic, and spirited,—endowed with the remarkable gift of 
improving on any and every political subject,—and always ready, in 
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into effect. In announcing to the world the completion of bie ently 
some thirty-seven years ago, he said, of the first impression aes 
Times by steam,—‘‘The reader of this paragraph now holds in his 
one of the many thousand copies of the Ties news aper, which » 
taken off last night by a mechanical apparatus. © less than — 
hundred sheets were impressed in one hour!” But what Progress hes 
been achieved since then? With the improved machinery now in 
12,000 copies an hour, or 200 copies a minute, are possible ; and 10,009 
an hour are actually printed! At the rate of only 1,100 copies 
hour, it would now take thirty-six hours to print a single impression 
of the Times. {t will be seen, therefore, how enormously the aplice. 
tion of steam machinery to the printing press by Mr. Walters has ~ 
vanced the power of the daily press. , 

The present writers for the Times are only known by rumour Th 
mystery of newspaper-editing in England is still guarded as strictly 
as possible. The editor is not a man of mark amongst us, as in France 
His name is even studiously concealed ; and though Wielding « great 
power daily before the eyes of the people, his name never appears. In 
fact, the social position of the English editor is not yet recognised : 
and hence he remains behind a mask, hidden, and to a large extent 
irresponsible. Kumour avers that Mr. Delaine the younger, jg the 
chief editor of the Times, although Mr. Mowbray Morris (who wag 
examined before the Newspaper Committee the other day) appears 
before the public as the ostensible manager and editor.” The Rey 
Thomas Mozely is, however, the most brilliantof the Times writers 
he is the man whose articles, appearing for the first time a few years 
ago, gave evidence to the world that ‘‘ a new hand” had come upon the 
Times. His thunder is mixed with laughter, and his bolts are tipt with 
wreathed smiles. He is a writer of great _ and emphasis ; and you 
cannot mistake the articles from his pen But there are others as good 
as he. Samuel Philips’s reviews of new books have recently attracted 
great notice and admiration. The slashing article on Carlyle’s Lif, of 
Sterling was written by him, and the well-remembered reviews of 
Southey’s Life, Tennyson’s In Mémoriam, Dickens’s Copperfield, and 
Thackeray’s Pendennis But he had better have left Thackeray alone 
whose answer to Philips’s review was one of the most cutting satires 
ever written,—the Times coming off decidedly second best. Ward 
writes the excellent articles on Sanitary Reform—recently a prominent 
feature of the journal. Lowe discourses on colonial subjects; and 
Henry Reeve—the translator of De Toquevelle’s Democracy—writes 
the principal articles on foreign affairs and policy. Oxenford is the 
theatrical critic, sometimes cleverly reviewing his own plays ; but he 
writes well, and is up to his work. Mr. Thornton furnishes the Par. 
liamentary Summary, and Dr. Richardson is a ready man-of-all work, 
turning his hand toanything. Some of the Times reporters are very 
able men,—for instance, how much were Macdonald’s articles on the 
Great Exhibition admired: they were considered by Prince Albert ag 
not unworthy of his precious autograph of thanks. The Tunes staff of 
foreign correspondents is also complete. Meagher, once the paymaster 
of the Spanish Legion, is ‘*‘ our own correspondent” at Paris; and 
Fillemore, a translator of Faust, fills the same office at Berlin. But 
special reporters are sent over to the scene of action when anything of 
extraordinary interest occurs,—as, for instance, the late war in 
Schleswig Holstein, which was splendidly reported in the Times. 

Notwithstanding the frequent vagaries of the Times, the grand pre- 
siding talent, and, on the whole, the general consistency of its course, 
must be admitted. Where the number of writers is so large, and 
where so considerable a latitude is allowed to the expression of 





the true spirit of the 7'wnes, to rush to the help of the strongest. He 
had much stubborn common sense in him, too, and had generally a rod 
in pickle for quacks and charlatans, whom he scourged fearfully in the 
leading journal. He stormed and thundered along in his articles—a 
veritable ** Captain Whirlwind,” as Carlyle styled him. Often unrea- 
sonable and contradictory, veering round like the wind, and bringing 
down upon his paper the charges of * fickleness,” ‘* time serving,” and 
** tergiversation ;”’ he nevertheless rarely faiied to note which way the 
wind blew, and trimmed his sails accordingly. But Sterling threw 
into his articles a degree of vehement personality, which, happily, is no 
longer tolerated in newspaper writing. ‘Towards the close of his career, 
the late Daniel O'Connell was his principal target, and the arrow of 
Sterling rarely missed the bull’s eye. His contempt and detestation 
of O'Connell was unmitigable, and he pursued him with a kind of fiend 

like vengeance. fut the two rivals were well matched, and O’Connell 
returned, with interest, in his speeches, the abuse which Sterling show- 
ered upon him in bis articles. 





—* It was in the summer of 1534 that I first saw Sterling’s father. A 
stout, broad gentleman of sixty. perpendicular in attitude, rather show- 
ily dressed, and of gracious, ingenious, and slightly. elaborate manners. 
It was at Mrs. Austin’s, in Bayswater; he was just taking leave as I 
entered, so our interview lasted only a moment; but the figure of the 
man, as Sterling's father, had already an interest for me, and I remem- 
ber the time well. Captain Edward Sterling, as we formerly called 


friends now remembering it ; arid was known, according to his wish, in 
p* litical and other circles, as Mr. Sterling, a gentleman of some fic ure 
Over whom hung, moreover, a kind of mysterious nimbus, as the prin- 
cipal, or one of the principal writers in the Z'imes, which gave an in- 
teresting chiaro-scuro to his character in society. * * * A good 
judge of men’s talents has been heard to say of Edward Sterling : 
‘ There is not a faculty of improvising equal to this in all my circle. 
Sterling rushes out into the clubs, into London society, rolls about all 
day, copiously talking modish nonsense or sense, and listening tv the 
like, with the multifarious miscellany of men; comes home at night ; 
redacts it into a Times leader,—and is found to have hit the essential 
purport of the world’s immeesurable babblement that day with an ac- 
curacy beyond all other men. This is what the multifarious Babel 
sound did mean to say in clear words ; this, more nearly than anything 
eise. Let the most gifted intellect, capable of writing epics, try to write 
such a leader for the morning newspapers! No intellect but Edward 
Sterling’s can doit. An improvising faculty without parallel in my 
experience. 

e remember, in the year 1835, a rather angry war was waged by 
Mr. Roebuck, in his Political Pamphlets, against the irresponsible, 
secret, nameless writers in the stamped press ; and he there introduced 
the editors of the Times,—Messrs. Sterling and Barnes,—calling them 
by their names ‘Some time since,” observed Mr. Roebuck, “1 was 
in the habit of meeting Mr. Sterling in society, and was not a little 
amused by the charlatan game he played to hide his editorship of the 
Times. 1f any one had assumed the fact, he would have taken it as an 
affront. Often has it been whispered in my hearing, ‘‘ That is the edi 
tor of the Times ; buthush! he will hearus.” ‘ Well, and what then 2” 
‘* What then—he will abuse us, to be sure.” On this publication ap- 
pearing, Mr. Sterling sent a message to Mr. Roebuck by his friend, 
Lieut. col. Campbell, of the 98th Regiment, accompanied by a letter, 
in which Mr. Sterling said,—**I have never been, technically or mo- 
rally, connected in any manner with the editorship of the Times, not 
possessing over the course or choice of its politics any power or influ- 
ence whatsoever, nor, by consequence, being responsible for its acts ;” 
on which Mr. Roebuck at once withdrew the language of which Mr. 
Sterling complained, as having been ‘‘ written under erroneous impres- 
sions of his character and conduct.” But it is curious, to say the least 
of it, to find, from the letter of the editor of the Times to Sir Robert 
Peel, written a few months previous to the above fracas, that Mr. Ster- 
ling, in his capacity as editor, begins his letter with, * It gives me sin- 
cere satisfaction to learn from the letter with which you have honoured 


me,” &c.; and then proceeds to acknowledge th i 
distinguished paren in geet yore 


Mr. Thomas Barnes was anot 
days of the Reform Bill strife. 

a scholar and a gentleman: he 
Sterling, but his articles were not 
youth he was a schoolfellow of Lei 
and is cordially remembered in 
biography. Among the other for 


her great pillar of the Times in the 
He was a powerful, finished writer,— 
did not wield the sledge hammer of 
less brilliant and powerful. In his 
gh Hunt, at Christ Church Hospital, 
his friend’s recently. published auto- 
mer well-known writers for the Times, 
were Mr. Bacon, the sub-editor, a very clever and industrious man,— 
and Mr. Alsagar, whose City Article was usually much sought after 
andadmired. But Mr. Walters was himself the great strength of The 
Times, chiefly by reason of his excellent business qualities, his tact, 
his knowledge of the world, and his indomitable perseverance and in- 
dustry. He kept the paper at the head of the daily press by theearly 
intelligence which he secured, chiefly by means of alavish expenditure 
—which, however, more than repaid itself in the end. But probably 
the application of steam to the newspaper press was his greatest 
triumph. This he accomplished in the face of innumerable obstacles, 
which he bravely overcame and mastered. Once his funds fell short 





Mr, Walters also possessed the tact of discerning and selecting the 


in pursuit of his darling scheme; his pressmen combined against him, 
and he even ran the risk of personal violence. He gave way for atime, 


Carlyle gives the following glimpse of the redoubtable “ Thunderer :” | 


him, had now quite dropped the military ttle, nobody even of his | 


individual views, as is the case with the Times writers, perfect consist- 
ency is not to be looked for; nor, perhaps, would it be desirable. The 
mo-t inte'ligent men, and the most high principled men, are often the 
most inconsistent, if you take their opinions at one period of their life 
and contrast them with what they were at another. The man who 
boasts that he “never c! anges his opinions,’ may generally be pro- 
nounced either a bigot or a fool. But whatever may be said on this 
head, we think that every reader will admit the thoroughly liberal 
tone of the Times generally—that it marches with the times, of which 
it is the echo, rather than the leader ; and if it has the knack of always 
running to the help of the strongest, and of coming down upon the 
enemy with tremendous force, after Blucher had come up,—it is only, 
in doing so, following the ways of the world, and proving that it is 
what it pretends to be, the exponent of the public will and opinion of 
the day. The clock face at the head of the leading article columns an- 
nounces the function of the Times,—it tells what time it is by the 
world’s clock, and represents the wants, the events, the opinions, and 
the movements of the world’s daily life,—in short, it represents The 
Times. 








A FEW WORDS UPON BEARDS. 


To be sure? Why not? We put it to every man who wears hair upon 
his chin, be he heathen or Christain, Jew or Turk, whether the sub- 
ject is not one of sufficient importance to demand the notice of an Edit- 
or? Beards! Why, what subject affords an opportunity for a more 
| infinite variety of treatment? Where is the archeologist who can pro- 

duce anything half so ancient, or the philosopher who can point us to 
any topic of more universal interest ? We only wish we may be able 
to confine ourselves within moderate limits—that’s all. With beards, 
as a matter of course, is connected the barber, the professor of an art 
which was once the terror of a whole hemisphere ; formerly an “ hon- 
ourable man,” and a practitioner of the healing science, now, alas ! 
‘*fallen from his high estate” and weltering in his—/ather! He has 
been long cut down and shorn of the dignity of his original profession. 
The pride and majesty of his peculiar mystery are perished from the 
earth ; it is in vain that you attempt to inspire him with any desire to 
emulate the glory of the past. Pshaw! you might as well try to knock 
the wind out of a statue. 

But we must attend to our beards. If we needed any apology for 
descending from Parnassus, and wandering among “ the low-lying fields 
of the beautiful land” which unites the base of the holy-mountain to 
the common earth, we might cite the example of the greatest geniuses, 
who have steoped at times from their imaginative heights. Did not 
Virgil and Sydney Smith celebrate the praises of a salad? Did not 
Homer sing of frogs and mice? And ifso, why should not interest be 
derived from a chin veiled in ‘* shadowy curls,” or amusement be lurk- 
ing in the sequestered nooks cf a moustache? But we scorn to put these 
questions to the reader, and utterly repudiate the shelter of all such 


| precedents, classical though they be. We take our stand upon beards, 


and look for the countenance of all our friends—those of the razor and 
the wig- block not excepted—in regarding them as a matter of the high- 
est importance. Have not men, ay, whole nations, been named from 
the colour and fashion of their maxillary hair? Was not the fate of 
Rome decided by an insult offered to the venerable a pendage? Have 
not laws been framed for the regulation of beards and for keeping their 
proportions curtailed within conscientious limits? Even the ministers 
of our own isle, not many years since, committed themselves ey 
through ignorance, while legislating on the important subject of beard. 
Among the many pleasing coneiderations in favour of the West India 
Negroes, which they displayed by their famous Orders in Council at 
that period, there was one truly delightful. It was a provision that 
each negro should be allowed two razors per annum, for the purpose of 
cropping the herbage on his ebon chin. We should like to have seen 
the colouring of the cheeks, and the elevation of the eyebrows of the 
noble secretaries, the Lords Goderich and Howick, when intelligence 0 
the great physical fact was sent back to them across the Atlantic that 
negroes have no beards, and are not compelled, like us poor whites, to 
py for the brightness of their rind by submission to the murderous 
excoriation of the razor! Nor would we forget the marvellous econo- 
my of that closest of shavers, Mr. Hume, as evinced by his declaration 
during the debates on the matter before us, that for the preceding 
dozen years he had used but one razor, which he had bought for asbil- 
ling from a travelling Jew. The multitudinous heart of Sheffield might 
well die within her, if all steel were such shear steel as the economical 
Joseph's! : 
We shall believe, then, that the considerations aforesaid, together with 
the protracted apprehension of the agonies of the morning rasp, wi 
secure us not only the attention but the sympathy of our male friends. 
Like ourselves, they are doomed for the most part to sacrifice Nature, 
not to art, but to barberism—to mow down the symbol of gravity and 
wisdom in daily scant and stubbly crops of hispid horrors which will 
grow in spite of depilatories and fashion, and will give way to nothing 
but the trenchant blade, and which even then rise like the men of 
Cadmus from the dragon's teeth, ‘‘ from every fall more strong, 
every blow more great.” 

We declare ourselves at once as champions of the long beard; we re- 
gard it with profound respect, and deeply lament that so comely an or- 
nament should be banished. The veneration and awe with which in 





our boyish days we used to contemplate the pendent shades in the ms 
appendage of a Jew, “ streaming like a meteor,” &c. &c., is still 
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ion. With reverential respect, we remember, too, a 
jn our seers to hoop a gingerbread and apple stall not far from our 
Tork ¥ na which we used to spend frequently our last penny (allour 
dwelling, ere /ast pennies in those days,) in order that we might have 
pennies ved right to study the snowy treasure, flowing over his chest 
erg avalanche. We cannot forget, either, the picturesque effect 
like eae shape of the beard had in the reigns of the Tudors, and we 
easly hat so refined an adornment should have gone out of fashion. 
a as now, France exercised taste for all Europe. Louis the 
Butt sth and Louis the Fourteenth both ascended the throne in their 
— and in a spirit of fulsowe flattery it was proposed among the 
— A and carried by acclamation, that to present a loyal compli- 
<> ‘their bald-chinned sovereign, they should surrender their 
ment ne beard and moustache, and exhibit their features ‘* feminine 
ory .” Hence the fashion spread, until, in later times, no one dared, 
aad "like to gratify nature at the expense of art. 

Teme we have patriarchal authority for taking pride in the 
‘atly embellishment. It is our private opinion that Adam possessed 
— “d before the Fall We have no doubt (although we have not time 
nar state the reasons for our belief) that, being created in the 
= eof life, he had given to hima brilliant and flowing beard, waving 
Seenily in the luscious airs of Eden. We are aware that this is a 
dispated point, it being maintained by many competent authorities that 
it ves not till after Adam had sinned that his beard began to grow. — 
the the great Lord Byron decides against us; for he gives it as his 
opinion that Ever since the fall, man for his sin 
Has had a beard entailed upon his chin. 


But in spite of all authorities, we think we could prove our position, 
were it worth while to take as much trouble about Adam’s beard as 
Lord Monboddo did to establish his tail. At any rate, Aaron wore a 
peard; and Zsculapius is universally represented with a golden beard 
as big as a dewla . The gods, too, allowed their beards to flourish 
most luxuriantly. Jupiter had a precious treasure suspended to his 
chin, flowing to his feet like a Staubbach; and it would seem to be a 
far from meanly-cherished ornament; for Thetis, in the first book of the 
Iliad, wishing to place herself in the most acceptable posture, took hold 
of his knees with her left hand, and his beard with her right. The 
ractice of shaving appears always to have varied with the caprices of 
ashion in all countries and in all ages; but it was more generally 
adopted as society became artificial, and primitive simplicity was ban- 
ished. In the age of Homer it is plain that shaving was not only prac- 
ticed, but was an operation of considerable dignity ; for, in one of the 
grandest passages of the Iliad, while describing the uncertainty of the 
ition of Troy, he figures it as being on the edge of a razor. Cicero 
tells us that, for four centuries, there was no such person as a barber at 


Rome. ft : : 
Facile est barbato imponere regi, 


says Juvenal, while speaking of the unaffected and primitive style of 
living which characterised the early Roman kings. 

In later times, the beards again received attention. Those worn in 
the days of the Heptarchy were pre-eminently tasteful, and are even 
yet celebrated. The first dane that stepped upon our shores was Sueno, 
surnamed Forked-beard. Then there was the emperor who was 
drowned in the Cydnus, Fre ‘erick Hnobarbus, or Brazen-beard ; and 
the terrible Haired dire Pasha, principally known to Europeans by the 
appalling title of Barbarossa, or Red-beard. The Lombards’ cultiva 
tion of their beards was a perfect dandyism ; indeed, they received the 
name Lombards, or Longobardi, from their tremendous size and length, 
dangling at their chin like an inverted pyramid. Hudibras’s beard 
must have been perilously attractive ; for 

The upper part thereof was whey, 

The nether orange mixed with grey, 
Bottom the weaver had a very accommodating taste in reference to his 
beard ; for, in allusion to the part of Pyramus, which he was to take, 
he says, ‘I will discharge it in either your straw-coloured beard, your 
orange tawny beard, your purple in-grain beard, or your French 
crown-coloured beard—your perfect yellow.” 

Not less cheering is it to notice the refined cultivation which was 
given to beards in days still nearer toourown. The peaked beards in 
Vandyke’s portraits we regard as being very comely ; and they almost 
make us think thata more handsome fashion of wearing the beard could 
not be devised. Sir Thomas More’s attention to his classical-ornament 
claims our highest admiration. When kneeling before the block, with 
the axe already suspended over his neck, he bade the executioner “‘ wait 
till he had put aside his beard, for that had committed no treason.” We 
are told another anecdote of one of the victims of the tyranny of those 
times; we think it was Sir Walter Raleigh, but may be mistaken — 
When the barber came to him in the Tower to dress his beard, he de- 
clined to give permission, saying, ‘“ At present, friend, there is a law- 
suit pending between me and the king about this head, and I don’t in- 
tend to lay out any more money upon it until the cause is tried, and it 
is decided which of us it is to belong to.” Nor do we view the value 
set upon the heard in these times as incredible, looking to the modern 
estimation of whiskers among a race who have nothing better to boast 

But the edict has gone forth, and we are obliged to pollard the ven- 
erable appendage, and sweep away our curly pride now-a-days. (Even 
in Constantinople, where the beard was venerated as a part of the 
Mussulman’s religion, and was considered more inseparable from the 
chin than the head from the body, the decree has passed, banishing it 
for ever.) And with the downfall of beards perished the might and 
glory of the knights of the razor. An eclipse has overshadowéd the 
dignity of the Ee, though only a century ago it shone in all the 
majesty of lather and logic, pomatum and Latin, curling-irons and 
translations of Greek. i is no further back than 1745 that the sur- 
geons were separated from the barbers by an act of Parliament “for 
making the barbers and surgeons of London two distinct and separate 
Corporations ;” and many professional names illuminate the page of his- 
tory and romance. Among them is Figaro, the undying “ Barbiére di 
Siviglia”—commemorated by Rossini, immortalized by Mozart, immea- 
surably exalted above his fellow. knights in having attained the pérfec- 
tion of bis métier. Nor must we forget that renowned professional of 
the fifteenth century—‘* Maitre Olivier—ce Figaro terrible, que la 
Providence, cette grande faiseuse des drames, a melé si artistement a 
la longue et sanglante comédie de Louis XI.” Noble and ambitious he 
was, but, poor fellow! he fell a sacrifice at last to the jealousy of the 
Court and the hatred of the people: ‘* A la cour on l’appelait poliment 
Olivier le Dain, parmi le peuple Olivier le Diable.” To descend from 
him to the barbers of our own day day, what a fall to our spirit! Go 
=a atelier in the vicinity of Lincoln’s Inn, a place where the barber 

48 preserved most of his pristine dignity and grandeur. Fill your 
= With ideas of the consequence which once attached to the art— 
ose out-and-out times when Julius Scriblerus took up the cause, and 
Wrote . treatise on hair. Tread lightly on the steps as you enter the 
temple! look at the austere simplicity of the knight himself!—to our 
= itis sublime. His statuesque attitude, as he waits sighing for a 
rag is the very poetry of classical grandeur. His dress is all sin- 
e ©. breasted ; coat of pepper and salt, lavender silk vest with purple 
sprig 5 breeches of thun er-and- lightning, with ridge-and-furrow grey 
vhiban, to match and patent pumps. Look reverentially on his snow- 
tients a sneer not at the dark blue sheet he throws around his pa- 
ctato~ndach be the foaming lather from spattering the tails of their 
con ota ue because it will hide the greases. When you have 
fete and, what is more effectual still, have endured the agonies 
bb teen your imagination will go back to those Utopian times— 
be essed millennium !—the reign of beards; and to your eyes, in 
Mara oe veiled,” the curly frill hanging from those ‘ old fami- 
a Frys shine like a glory. All your schemes to renovate the 
Vins ch ecay of the present will evaporate as of yore in smoke that 
ee e aoe company of clouds resting on the blue serene of the 
entinte 4 sky. Not a Figaro nor an Olivier can be found among the 
are th in perukes and bear’s grease who are now living. Alas, how 
@ mighty fallen! But cheer up, O soul within us! there is still 


A lingering halo hovering round decay ; 
and the appear ; / 


. ance of a new i : ing- 
sometimes revives eur aed weeer or a classically-named shaving-paste 


In sudden brightness, like a man inspired. 


We have heard of the charmin i 
: : y g Euxesis and the appeal made to the 
——. feeling of the nation by the * Plantagenet Soeek razor.” Those 
to _ ve only now beginning to exhibit signs of vegetation may, 
Sag all on better days than ours have been. Would that we could 
hood’s ioe Satteringly of thefuture! Wego back to the days of “* boy- 
the hay prime,” and think of the delight with which we observed 
gratalati Owmy &ppearances on our upper lip, and the srtistic and eelf- 

ting twirl with which we first operated on our chin— 


Sha Postquam candidior tondenti barba cadebat. 
—~Sving was s pleasure then, because we shaved in hope. Our hopes 


have since been more than realised, and “a change has come o'er the | provements 
spirit of our dream,” and now it requires all the moral courage which | produced in 


we have to enable us to conscientiously endure the pangs of many an 
incised and excoriated cheek. We have been mutilated by English bar. 
bers in a style that would have struck compassion into the flinty heart 
of Carracalla. We have had the flesh sawed from our jaw-bone by a 
Jagged razor. We have even been lathered with pitch, and shaved 
with a piece of an iron hop 
line. But in every picture th 
we have gratefully acknowledged the case and dexterity of the barber 
in a cafench at Constantinople, who, besides shaving you, supplies you 
with coffee and chibouques, and all at so moderate a rate that he might 
almost hang out the old inscription— 

My name is Tom Diddums, ard what do you think, 

I'll shave you for nothing and give you wo drink 
only the atrocious Englishman, after by his supposed promises beguil- 


ing the innocent to go through the abrasion, placed a note of interro- | 


gstion at the end; a d when he had thus reversed the meaning bade 
the shaver read it over again We have also been shaved by lovely 
young damsels in Ita’ y; and there, we think, is the only place to ex- 
perience a truly luxurious shave. The young lady’s operation is so 
pleasant as she mani; aletes your chin with her soft hand immersed in 
creamy lather, and hi r action is so fairy-like and graceful, that one 
regrets the performance is so soon over, and feels «lmost inclined to 
wish that, like Gargontua in Rabelais, one had ten chins. The charm- 
ing maiden, too, beguiles your attention during the whole time by her 
delicious converse; and only think of having your nose pulled by 
handsome dark-eyed girl—every glance teeming with spirivual fire, and 
oane forth heart-slaughter. We never wished to wear our beard in 
taly. ° ° ° ° 

But we have wandered from the subject in hand—a thing which one 
can hardly help doing in a barber's shop. Révenons a nos moutons— 
the beards. We have but one word more to say, and that is a word of 
hope. Like the Chancellor of the Exchequer, we have had visions of 
things looming in the future—and we are enabled to prophesy that the 
beards are coming back again. Civilised chins shall again repose in 
the shadow of perennial pilosity ; and the barber, no longer condemned 
to reap the barren crop of a stubble field, shall be restored to his pris- 
tine dignity as the artistic cultivator of man’s distinguishing appendage 
Already the martial moustache, the haughty imperial, and the daily 
expanding whiskers, like accredited heralds, proclaim the approaching 
advent of the monarch Reard; the centuries of his banishment are 
drawing to their destined close, and the hour and the man are at hand 
to re-establish his ancient reign 





THE GREAT YORKSHIRE LLAMA, 


Sixteen years ago—that is to say, in the year 1836—a buge pile of 
dirty-looking sacks, filled with some fibrous material which bore a 
strong resemblance to superannuated horse-hair, or frowsy elongated 
wool, or anything else unpleasant and unattractive, were landed at 
Liverpool. When those queer-looking bales had first arrived, or by 
what vessel brought, or for what purpose intended, the very oldest 
warehouseman in the Liverpvol Docks couldn't say. There had been 
once a rumour, &@ mere warehouseman’s whisper, that the bales had 
been shipped from South America on spec, and consigned to the agency 
of C. W. and F. Foozle and Co. But even this seemed to have been 
forgotten ; and it was agreed on all hands that the three hundred and 
odd sacks of nondescript hair-wool were a perfect nuisance. The rats 
appeared to be the only parties who at all approved of the importation, 
and to them it was the very finest investment for capital that had been 
known in Liverpool since their first ancestors had migrated thither. 

Well, those bales seemed likely to rot, or fall to dust, or be bitten up 
up for the particular use of the female rats. Brokers wouldn't so 
much as look at them. Merchants would have nothing to say to them. 
Dealers couldn’t make them out. Manufacturers shook their heads at 
the bare mention of them. While the agents C. W. and F. Foozle and 
Co. felt quite savage at the sight of the Invoice and Bill of Lading, and 
once spoke to their head clerk about shipping them out to South Ame 
rica again. 

One day—we won’t care what day it was, or even what week, or 
month, though things of far less national importance have been chro- 
nicled to the very half minute—one day, a plain business. looking young 
man, with an intelligent face and a quiet, reserved manner, was walk. 
ing alone through those same warehouses at Liverpool, when his eye 
fell upon some of the superannuated horse hair projecting from oue of 
the ugly dirty bales; some lady rat, more delicate than her neighbours, 
had found it rather coarser than usual, and had persuaded her lord 
and master to eject the portion from her resting place. Our friend 
took it up, looked at it, felt it, smelt it, rubbed it, pulled it about; in 
fact, he did all but taste it, and he would have done thatif it had suited 
his purpose, for he was ‘ Yorkshire.” Having held it up to the light, 
and held it away from the light, and held it in all sorts of positions, 
and done all sorts of cruelties to it, as though it had been his most 
deadly enemy and he was feeling quite vindictive; he placed a handful 
or two in his pocket and walked calmly away, evidently intending to 
put the stuff to some excruciating private tortures at home. 

What particular experiments he tried with this fibrous eubstance, I 
am not exactly in a position to relate, nor doed it much signify ; but 
the sequel was, that the same quiet business-looking man was seen to 
enter the office of C. W. and F. Foozle and Co., and ask for the head of 
the firm. When he asked that portion of the house if he would accept 
of eightpence per pound for the entire contents of the three hundred 
and odd frowsy, dusty bags of nondescript wool, the authority inter- 
rogated felt so confounded, that he could not have told if he were the 
head or the tail of the firm. Atfirst he fancied our friend had come for 
the express purpose of quizzing him; then that he was an esca lu- 
natic, and thought seriously of calling for the police; but eventually 
it ended in his making over to him the bill of lading for the goods in 
consideration of the price offered. 

It was quite an event in the little dark office of C. W. and F. Foozle 
and Co, which had its supply of light (of a very inferior quality) from 
the grim old church-yard. All the establishment etole a peep at the 
buyer of the ‘* South Americen stuff.” The chief clerk had the curio- 
sity to speak to him and hear him reply. The cashier touched his 
coat-tails ; the book keeper, a thin manin spectacles, examined his hat 
and gloves; the porter openly grinned at him. When the quiet pur- 
chaser had departed, C. W. and F. Foozle and Co. shut themselves up, 
and gave all their clerks a holiday. 

But if the sellers had cause for rejoicing, not less so had the buyer. 
Reader, those three hundred and odd bales of queer-looking South 
American stuff contained ‘* Alpaca Wool,” at that date entirely un- 
known to our manufacturers, and which it would still have been but 
for the fortunate enterprise of one intelligent, courageous man. That 
bold manufacturer was Mr. Titus Salt, in those days a mere beginner, 
with a very few thousands to aid hin in his upward career, but at pre- 
sent one of the wealthiest amongst the wealthy men of Bradf in 
Yorkshire. His fortune bas been altogether built up by the aid of this 
same “ Alpaca,” to the manufacture of which he has for the last dozen 
years devoted the whole of his time and energies. 

Alpaca is the long hair-like wool, from an animal something between 
a camel and a sheep, found in vast numbers in Peru. Itis of the Llama 
tribe, and thrives only upon the elevated table lands of the interior of 
South America, where it roams at full liberty, being gregarious, but 
is never kept in flocks of eny number. They have tried on the 
low lands, nearer the sea-const of their own country, but, either from 
the excessive heat or the extreme moisture of those positions, always 
without success. The existence of the wool, as also of fabrics made 
from it, has long been known. Pizarro is said to have brought por- 
tions of the raw and woven articles to Spain on his return from his 
American conquests. Attempts have, on more than one occasion, been 
made to naturalize the Llama inthis country, but as yet unsuccessfully 
The late Earl of Derby possessed a few, and these are at present in the 
hands of Mr. Salt, and giving promise of multiplying 

The first sample of this hair arrived in England in a very imperfect 
condition. It now reaches us very clear and lustrous, and is known by 
its extreme brightness and softness. In colour it varies, being black, 
brown, grey, and white, and of several shades of each of these. As may 
be imagined, many trials of this new fibre had to be made, and many 
modifications of the existing woollen machinery to be undertaken, be- 
fore the article could be successfully and profitably worked up. Me- 
chanical ingenuity has, however, overcome every obstacle; and in the 
present day we may see very many beautiful and economical fabrics 
produced not only with this, but by blending it in its manufacture with 
cotton, linen, wool, and even silk. 

At first, none but very plain and rather coarse were produced 
from Alpaca, and these were, consequently, not in favour, al- 
oe ae extreme lightness has always them most agree- 





able for warm weather wear. With time and patience many great im- 


| Suit the pockets of almost any class o 
silk thread they are made to leok like 


in obedience to fashion in crossing the | yarn, they receive a solidity which is ver 
ere are light as well as dark shadows. So whilst, 
|} at such 


have been introdaced; and now, not only are Al 
every conceivable jong | and style, but at all prices, to 
the community. Blended with 
& Gne lustroussaticen. With 
figures and patterns of various kinds thrown up on them in silk of dif- 
ferent Lues, they serve as admirable substitutes for figured silks, both 
for ladies’ dresses and waistcoat pieces. ‘* Backed” with cotton or linen 
j y suitable for many purposes ; 
with cotton woven amongst its fibres, the article may be sold 
& moderate price as at once to bring it within the reach of the 
most humble 


There can scarcely be a stronger proof of the improvements which 





| must have taken place in this manufacture, than the single fact—that 


although, upon its first introduction, Alpaca wool was but eightpence 
or tenpence the pound, and is now worth two shillings and sixpence, 
the goods produced from it are sold a one half the old price 

The principal seat of the Alpaca manufacture, is at and around Brad- 
ford in Yorkshire, a town which is not only rapidly rising into impor- 
tance from the skill and persevering energy of its manufacturers, but 
gives every promise of shortly eclipsing Leeds in general business 

There can scarce be a more picturesque journey than that through 
the manufacturing districts of Yorkshire Approach Bradford which 


way you please, you cannot but be forcibly struck with the beauty of 


the country around. Bold hills, gentle undulating meadow-land, 
bighly cultivated fields, canals, railroa:ls, a most charming little river, 
and all dotted about with copse and dell, and inoculated with pretty 
villas, and lightly sprinkled over with busy towns—Yorkshire looks 
like a somewhat uneven grass plot stuck about with bee-hives. It is 
true the hives are rather smoky hives; but then the green hills, and 
the greener fields, and the fine bracing air, make one orget the colour 
of the smoke. You need not inquire when you are beyood Lancashire 
and into the confines of the West Riding: you can detect the locality 
by your nose. There is nothing but wool, and oil, and waver, being 
knocked about, and mixed up, and torn asunder, and broken on sav 
unrelenting wheels, and drawn out into “ slivers,” and scalded in hot 
soap-suds all day long, and all the year long. It may rain, hail, thun- 
der, or anything else it pleases, but it’s all the same to the Yorkshire 
folk; there's no peace for the wool. The whole county smells fusty, 
frowsy, and moist; the length and breadth of the West Riding must 
be full of damp great coats and wretched!y wet trousers, or I am much 
mistaken. 

Now and then you get a mile or so of fresh sweet alr as you are 
whisked along in the train; but only as « short relief from tall, dark, 
mysterious-looking buildings, like county jails or model prisons, with 
a curling black stream of smoke above, and another gurgling black 
stream of water below, which would induce one to believe the place to 
he a blacking manufactory, and that they were then busy washing out 
the old bottles. You whistle past it, and smell more great coats and 
trousers, and then you come to some more green fields, rattle over @ 
canal, wind round a hill, plunge under the high road, whisk round 
corner, and there you are—in the very heart of damp wearing apparel 
—in the town of Bradford. 

If the reader should pay a visit to this interesting manufacturing 
town, he will perhaps feel, as 1 did, rather surptised to see so many 
over-grown school: boys lounging about. Why, some of those old boys 
in blue and white pinafores were really grey-headed. They had none 
of their books or slates with them,and, upon the whole, | thought they 
were taking it rather easy. Whenl entered one of the large stone fac- 
tories, I found the ground floor filled with these elderly lads, and began 
to fancy 1 had walked by mistake into some extensive national school 
for adult pupils. However, this puzzle was soon solved. The men in 
pinafores were simply the factory-labourers, long custom having given 
them these long habits, which, however useful, are far from picturesque. 





There is not a very wide difference between the mode of working u 
cotton, wool, and Alpaca, although of course there are many metro Ae 
ties in each set of machines adapted to the characteristics of the various 
fibrous materials. They areall beaten and shaken, and pulled to pieces, 
and put together again, and made even and straight, and worked into 
** slivers,” and drawn out fine, and then “ finished,” and finally spun 
into yarn of varying thicknesses. In one respect, however, there is @ 
wide distinction between the working of cotton, and of wool or Alpaca, 
the former never being moistened ; whereas both the latter are not 
only well washed in hot soap suds, but actually put through an oil 
bath. Some woollen manufacturers use as much as three or four han- 
dred tons of olive oil in one year in the preparation of their yarns and 
cloths ; very few, even of the smaller men, but use their tens of tons in 
that time. 

In the spinning of Alpaca, the process, and the machinery also, bear 
a close resemblance to those of the cotton factories. Except in some 
few particulars, description of one would be an account of the other. 
The alpaca manufacture is, however, chiefly of interest, from the fact 
of its supplying us with fabrics which at once supplant cotton, silk, and 
woollen goods, for a multitude of purposes. Not only have ladies 
dresses and children frocks of light summer make, but the same for 
autumn and winter. Gentlemen are provided by means of this fabric 
with waisteoating 48 cool as any cotton, yet rich ond lustrous as the 
best silk patterns. Dwellers in tropical ¢ ountries dre thankfal to 
possess a black coat which, while it represents a cloth coat, is not a 
fourth of the weight, nor a half of the price. Boots, caps, parasols, 
bonnets, trousers, cloaks, and I know not how many other things equally 
useful, may now be composed entirely or partly of this material. 

There is, however, one building of Cyclopean proportions, rearing its 
Titan head—or, just at present, not more than its trunk—above the 
green fields of the Bradford neighbourhood, which deserves a poms 
notice, inasmuch as there is not only nothing equal to it in all York- 
shire—and that is saying something; but, when finished, there will 
doubtless be no factory in the world that shall approach it in magnifi- 
cence, in extent, or in completeness of purpose. 

This one factory, which is to be the astonishment of the manufactur- 
ing world, is in course of erection by the same person who, sixteen 
years since, caused so much amazement in the establishment of OC. W. 
and F. Foozle and Co. about those three hundred and odd dirty bales of 
South American stuff. Mr. Titas Salt, of Bradford, is engaged in con- 
structing factory capacious enough to contain within ite walls the 
machinery, or, rather, the equivalent to the machinery, now working 
in five of his Alpaca mills scattered over various parts of the vicinity. 

At « distance of two or three miles from Bradford, the traveller by 
the Leeds Railway may observe a sweet spot of country where the 
river Aire meanders gently through as pretty # green valley as is to 
be seen for many @ league. (n that spot, ust where the caster 
and Glasgow Railway and the Leeds and Liverpool Canal diverge from 
each other, is block of ground, now fast disap ring beneath a vast 
pile of masonry. This is the Saltaire estate, an is destined to receive 
the whole of Mr. Salt’s operations, with new machinery and engines 
more than equal to bis present force. The mill or factory is so situ- 
ated with regard to the railway and the canal, that goods may be con- 
veyed to it by either of them without the aid of cartage or 1 

his vast building stands upon six acres of e~y running east and 
west, and is nearly six hundred feet in length, and eighty in height: 
the several floors = sheds will comprise @ superficial extent of nearly 
usand feet. 
ge such will be, Saltaire; and the whole of this, it must be 
borne in mnind, is created by the genius and industry of one quiet man 
of business. All these vast machines, these huge piles of works, these 


f working instruments, this wonderfal whole, spring from 
a, eet ose three hundred and odd dirty bales of frowey 
South American stuff. 
POULTRY AND THE COCHIN MANIA, 
biect of poultry has of late years been receiving that degree 
of paren which ite pi Bar importance demands. Agricultura} socie- 


ies, and in particular the Royal Agricultural Society, have offered 

prises for the | best specimens, and have published essays on their pro- 
fitable management. The Quees, by her exemple, has rendered the 
cultivation fashionable; snd to add to the impulse, a mania has arisen 
for particular breed of fowl,—the Cochin Chinese, choice specimens 

of which are cousequently ss prices the amount of which ie 
snfficient to buy # fat ox in Eng or an Uncle Tom. in America. 

That we do not overrate the importance of poultry in », nations! point 
of view may be judged from the fact, that ores to the amount of more 
thaw one million pounds sterling are annus bry hae from Ireland. 

This may, st first sight, appear incredible; bat ove steamboat com- 

pany alone bring over from Dublin, eggs to nearly the amount of 
£150,000. To the sep ye also we psy an immense sum,—the latest 
return of the namber of eggs teapetted, we car, now lay our hands on 
is that for 1949, in which year more than * b.undred millions of “sa 
were supplied to us from France. In the Pes de Calais nearly one 





the popu are dependent for their livelihood on the English ogg 
trade. 
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Sie Atvion. 























In this country the supply of eggs is small compared with what it, 
might be if improved varieties of poultry were more generally kept. 
The common barn-door fowl is a mongre) breed, which is really good 
for little, neither laying a large number of eggs, nor attaining & large | 
size for the table, and it can only be kept with profit under favourable | 
circumstances; whereas many of the improved breeds pay well, even 
if entirely hand fei, The utmost cost of keeping fowls, when they | 
have a free range, may be taken at five shillings rer head per annum ; 
and as a hen of any of the good laying varieties will average 220 eggs 
in that time, there is a very large margin for profit ; ; 
The same general principles that are acted upon by the scientific ag: | 
riculturist in feeding stock, should be borne in mind in feeding poul- 
If eggs be the object, then must the food contain nitrogenous | 
substances outof which th@re eggs can be formed. In summer time, | 
fowls supply themselves with a considerable amount of animal food, 
such as insects, worms, and snails; in winter these disappear, and the | 
fowl ceases to lay ; but supply animal food, and house the birds as) 
warmly and comfortably as possibly, and the supply of eggs recom. 
mences. : 
If, on the contrary, it is desired merely to fat the bird, then ani 
malized nitrogenuous food is useless, and starchy or fatty substances | 
should be given. ' 
We may perhaps advantageously pursue this subject a little more in 
detail. Firstly, as to the production of eggs Domestication has al 
tered, to so greata degree, the natural instinct in some varieties, that 
they never attempt to hatch their eggs, but lay incessantly, except at 
the period of moulting, and the race has to be perpetuated by hatching 
the eggs by other hens. The varieties in which this peculiarity is 
most strongly shown, are those termed the Hamburgh or Dutch every- | 





"hat yon alone have come to visit the bereaved and the deserted in his 

res like the rest of the world, after all ; for I came to you on my 

own selfish errand, to seek comfort. Would that I could give it! But 
serv old me all, below.” ; 

*. ro gay ba persisted in seeing me, as if L could help you? Alas! 
can help no one now. Here I om at last utterly alone, utterly help- 
less. As I came from my mother’s womb, so shall I return again My 
last child, my last aod fairest, gone after the rest 1—T hank God, thatl 
have had even a day’s peace wherein to lay bim by his mother and his 
brothers; though He alone knows how long the beloved graves may re- 
main unrified Let it have been shame enough to sit here in my lonely 
tower, and watch the ashes of my Spartan ancestors, the sons of Her- 


leules himself, my glory and my pride, sinful fool that I was! cast to 


the winds by barbarian plunderers . When wilt thou make an end, 


oh Lord, and slay me?” F 

aed how did the poor boy die?” asked Raphael, in hope of sooth- 
ing sorrow by enticing it to vent itself in words.” 

“+ The pestilence —W bat other fate can we expect, who breathe an air 
tainted with corpses, and sit under a sky darkened with carrion- birds ? 
But I could endure even that, if 1 could work, if I could help. But to 
sit here, imprisoned now for months between these hateful towers; 
night after night to wateh the sky, red with burning flames ; day after 
day to have my ears ring with the shrieks of the dying and the cap 
tives—tor they have begun now to murder every male, down to the 
baby at the breast—and to feel myself utterly fettered, impotent, sit- 
ting here like some palsied idiot, waiting for my end !—I long to rush 
ont, and fall fighting, sword iu hand; but I am their last, their only 
hope The governors care nothing for our supplications. In vain have 


day layers, the Polish, and to @ less degree the Spanish; from hens of | | memorialized Geunadius and Innocent, with what little eloquence my 


the first named variety 250 eggs per annum are not unfrequent, and 
upwards of 270 have often been obtained; but in these cases the birds 
have been warmly housed, and supplied with some refuse animal food 
during winter. 

For the table there is one variety that stands unrivalled, its large 
size, ready capability of fattening, and the examplary conduct of the 
hens as sitters and nurses, render it peculiarly fitted for this purpose; 
we allude to the true five-toed grey Dorking The immense fowls 
which are to be seen in the ahasers’ shops in London, are youn 
birds of this breed, cooped at the age of four to five months, and fatte 
for about a fortnight or three weeks, in which they often attain a 
weight of eight to nine pounds, 

The Dorkh takes its name from the town in Surrey, about the 
neighbourh of which they are frequent. The extension of this 
most valuable breed is much prevented by a prejudice that they will 
not flourish in other parts of England; this arises from the circum- 
stances, that when removed to a distance from their native place, there 
is some difficulty in getting fresh stock; hence an intermarriage between 
blood relaticns takes place, which is, with inevitable certainty, follow: 
ed by a degeneracy in the offspring. 

We must not conclude without devoting a few lines to the celebrated 
Cochins, the mania for which we have already alluded to. In this 
country these fowls were first reared in her majesty’s aviary Origin- 
ally they were crossed with the Dorking, but fresh specimens have 
been imported, and great care has been taken in breeding from them, 
so that the English are now much superior to the imported birds. The 
characters of a true bred ‘‘ Cochin” are, immense size,—some of the 
cocks weighing fourteen pounds, and all good specimens being more 
than ten,—the thighs and under parts are covered with fluffy feathers, 
closely resembling down, which are so abundant as to give the birds 
the appearance shown in the old caricatures of a Dutchman's lower 

extremities; their legs are feathered to the toes, and their tails and 
wings 0 very rudimentary that flight isimpossible; to these peculiari- 
ties they add a strange unearthly crow. The hens are remarkably 
good layers, sitters, and nurses; but in the number of eggs they do 
mot equal those varieties that never sit. Hitherto they bave been 


misery has not stunned in me. But there is no resolution, no unanimi- 
ty leftin the land. The soldiery are scattered in small garrisons, em- 
ployed entirely in protecting the private property of their officers.— 
The Ausurians defeat them piecemeal, and, armed with their spoils, 
actually have begun to beleaguer fortified towns ; and now there is 
nothing left for us, but to pray that, like Ulysses, we may be devoured 
the last. WhatamI doing? I am selfishly pouring out my own sor- 
rows, instead of Jistening to yours.” 

“* Nay, friend, you are talking of the sorrows of your country, not of 
yourown. As for me,I have no sorrow—only a despair: which, being 
irremediable, may well wait. But you, oh, you must not stay here.— 
Why not escape to Alexandria?” 

‘I will die at my post, as I have lived, the father of my people. — 
When the last ruin comes, and Cyrene itself is besieged, I shall return 
thither from my present outpost, and the conquerors shall find the 
bishop in his place before the altar. There I have offered for years the 
unbloody sacrifice to Him, who will perhaps require of mea bloody one, 
that so the altar, polluted by the marder of His priest, may end the 
sum of Pentapolitan woe, and provoke Him to avenge his slaughtered 
sheep! ‘There, we will talk no more of it. This at least I have left in 
my power, to make you welcome. And after supper you shall tell me 
what brings you hither.” ‘ 

And the good bishop, calling his servants, set to work to show his 
guest such hospitality as the invaders hod le‘t in his power. 

Raphael’s usual insight had not deserted him when, in his utter per- 
plexity, he went, almost instinctively, straight to Synesius. The Bishop 
of Cyrene, to judge from the charming private letters which he has left, 
was one of those mavy-sided, volatile, restless men, who taste joy and 
sorrow, if not deeply or permanently, yet abundantly and passionately. 
He lived, as Raphael told Orestes, in a whirlwind of good deeds, med- 
dling and toiling for the mere pleasure of action ; and as soon as there 
was nothing to be done, which, till lately, had happened seldom enough 

with him, paid the penalty for past excitement in fits of melancholy. 
A man of magailoquent and flowery style, not without a vein of self, 
conceit; yet withal of overflowing kindliness, racy humour, and un- 
flinching courage, both physical and moral, with a very clear practical 





chiefly cultivated as a fancy variety, and birds whose form and colour | faculty, and a very muddy speculative one, though, of course, like the 
have been in accordance with the prevailing fashion have realized, in | Test of the world, he was especially proud of his own weakest side, and 
some instances, twenty or thirty pounds,—five pounds being an ex- professed the most passionate affection for philosophic meditation ; 


ceedingly common price. Efforts are making b~ their admirers to in 


while his detractors hinted, not without a show of reason, that he was 


troduce them for domestic purposes, but in our opinion they will not | far more of an adept in soldiering and dog. breaking than in the myste- 
stand their ground Their appetite is very great; their eggs, though | Ties of the unseen world. f 
numerous, are small; their hardiness is‘ questionable, as are their| To him Raphael betook himseif, he hardly knew why; certainly not 


qualities as birds for the table. Be that as it may, we regard the Co- 
chin furor with great compl»cency; it, in conjunction with the agri- 


for philosophic consolation; perhaps because Synesius was, as Raphael 
used to say, the only Christian from whom he had ever heard a hearty 


cultural prize shows, will call attention strongly tothe improvement of | laugh; perhaps because he had some wayward hope, unconfessed even 


our various breeds, which will tend greatly to individual, and conse 
quently to national benefit, 

Since*the above was in type, a circumstance has occurred which 
= epee that the Cochin mania has by no means diminished in intensity 

he annual sale of the stock of Mr. Sturgeon, of Grays, has taken 
place at the Biker Street Bazaar. The two hundred birds there dis- 
posed of could not have realized a less sum than nearly £700,—some 
of the single specimens being knocked down at more than £12, and 
very many producing £4, £5, and £6 each. 

The attention,devoted to the pedigree of the birds was amusing to a 
mere observer; one fowl would be described as a cockerel by Patriach, 
another as ® pullet by Jerry, whilst a third was recommended as being 
the offspring of Sam. Had the sale been one of horses, more care 
could hardly have been taken in describing their pedigrees or their 
qualifications. Many were praised by the auctioneer as being parti 
cularly clever birds, although in what their cleverness consisted did 
not appear. The fancy has evidently extended to all ranks in society. 
The peerage sent its representatives, who bought what they wanted, 
regardless of price. Nor was the lower House without its Selegninn 
® well-known metropolitan ex-member seems to have changed his con 
stituency of voters for one of Cochins; and we can only hope that it 
may not be his duty to hold aninquest on any that perish by a violent 
or unnatural death. The sums obtained for these birds depended on 
their being in strict accordance with the present taste of the fancy. 
They were magnificent in size, docile in behaviour, intelligent in ex. 

ression, and most of them were what is regarded as faultiess in co- 
our, being of a uniform pale buff.—the presence of a single dark fea- 
ther diminishing to about one half the tales of a bird. 

Less valuable specimens of these birds are now becoming common ; 
but, for the reasons we have given, we do not think that for ordinary 
use they are desirable. Many persons are crossing the commoner 
breeds with them, a proceeding which is objectionable ia the highest 
degree ; it is true the half-bred Cochins are large, and lay tolerably 
well, but others surpass them as layers ; an_ for eating, they are worth 
less—large, tough, sinewy legs, small bony breasts, and yellow fat, be- 
ing but small recommendations for table poultry. Our advice—and it 
accords with that of the largest and most successful poultry keepers 
and poulterers of the present day—is as follows :—for the table, the 
true five-toed grey Dorking: for eggs, the Dutch or Hamburgh every- 
day layers: for fancy, anything you like, from the Friesland fowl, 
with its feathers the wrong way, looking as if you had drawn it back. 
wards through a thickset hedge; to the Silk fowl, with its flesh, skin, 
and bones, all black, and the quills of its wings as naked as those of a 
porcupine ; or the aristocratic Cochins, which are unrivalled as eaters 
although not much good to be eaten. Those of our readers who con- 
template keeping poultry with a view to profit, may desire some fur- 
ther information on the subject. There are many small compilations 
on poultry; we believe we have read nearly the whole of them, and 
unquestionably give the preference to Fowls by Baily, in which are de- 





to himself, that he might meet at Synesius’s house the very companions 
from whom he had just fled. He was fluttering round Victoria’s new 
and strange brilliance, like a moth round the candle, as he confessed, 
after supper, to his host; and now he was come hither, on the chance 
of being able to singe his wings once more. 

Not that his confession was extracted without much trouble to the 
good old man, who, seeing at once that Raphael had some weight upon 
his mind, which he longed to tell, and yet was either too suspicious or 
too proud to tell, set himself to ferret out the secret, and forgot all his 
sorrows for the time, as soon as he found a human being to whom he 
might do good. But Raphael was inexplicably wayward and unlike 
himself. Ail his smooth and shallow persiflage, even his shrewd sati- 
ric humour, had vanished. He seemed parched by some inward fever ; 
restless, moody, abrupt, even peevish ; snd Synesius’s curicsity rose 
with his disappointment, as Raphael went on obstinately declining 
to consult the very physician before whom he had presented himself as 
patieut 

** And what can you do for me, if I did tell you?” 

**Then allow me, my very dear friend, to ask this. As you deny 
having visited me on my own account, on what account did you visit 
me ” 


**Can youask? Toenjoy the society of the most finished gentleman 
of Pentapolis.” 

i es as was that worth a week’s journey, in perpetual danger of 
eath ?” 

** As for danger of death, that weighs little with a man who is care- 
less of life. And as for the week’s journey, I had a dream one night, 
on my way, which made me question whether I were wise in troubling 
a Christain bishop with any thoughts or questions which relate merely 
to poor human beings like myself, who marry and are given in mar- 
riage.” 

“ You forget friend, that you are speaking to one who has married 
and loved—and lost.” 

“I did not. But you see how rude I am growing. I am no fit com- 
pany for you, orany man. I believe I shall end by turning robber- 
chief, and heading a party of Ausurians.” 

‘** But,” said the patient Synesius, ‘‘ you have forgotten your dream 
all this while ” 

‘* Forgotten! I did not promise to tell it you—did I!” 

**No; but as it seems to have contained some sort of accusation 
against my capacity, do you not think it but fair to tell the accused 
what it was?” 

Raphael smiled. 

“Well then. . . . Suppose I had dreamt this. That a philosopher, 
an academic, and a believer in nothing and in no man, had met at 
Berenice certain rabbis of the Jews, and heard them reading and ex- 

unding a certain book of Solomons—the Song of Songs. You, as a 

earned man, know into what sort of trumpery allegory they would 
contrive to twist it; and how the bride’s eyes were to mean the scribes 


scribed all the really useful breeds, and the best practical directions | Who were full of wisdom, as the pools of Heshbon were of water, and 
we have met with given for rearing for the table. And we can also| her stature like a palm tree, the priests who spread out their hands 
o 


speak most highly of 7'rotter on Poultry, a reprint of the Royal Ag- 


when blessing the people, and the left hand which should be under her 


ultural Society's prize essay, which is more especially addressed to head, the Tephilim which these old pedants wore on their left wrists, 


the farmer. 





HYPATIA. 
CHAP. XXI—THE SQUIRE-BISHOP 
Tn 8 small and ill-furnished u i 
Byneiue it yp meen pper room of a fortified house, sat 
et of wine stood beside him on the table, but it t 
Slowly and sadly, by the light of a tiny lamp, he enh ny berg 
= 4. — my bog burying a face in his hands, while hot tears 
ween ngers on the ; ti i . 
nounced Bepbeel yy bang seal paper; till a servant entering, an 
ynesius rose, with a gesture of surprise, and hurried t 
door. ‘No, bid him come hither to — To pass roe + so og 
ted rooms at night is more than I can bear.” And he awaited for his 
uest at the chamber-door, and, as he entered, caught both his hands 
his, and tried to speak ; but his voice was choked within him. 
am b.} —— said Raphael, gently, leading him to his chair again. 
* You know all? And are you, then, so unlike the rest of the world, 


and the right hand which should hold her, the Mezuzah, which they 
fixed on the right side of their doors to keep off devils, and so forth” 

** I have heard such silly cabbalisms, certainly.” 

“You have? Then suppose that I went on, and saw in my dream 
how this same academic and unbeliever, being himself also a Hebrew 
of the Hebrews, snatched the roll out of the rabbi’s hand, and told them 
that they were a party of fools for trying to set forth what the book 
might possibly mean, before they had found out what it really did 
mean; and that they could only find out that by looking honestly at 
the plain words to see what Solomon meant by it. And then, 
suppose that this Same apostate Jew, this member of the syna- 
gogue of Satan, in his carnal and lawless imaginations, had waxed 
eloquent with the eloquence of devils, and told them, that the book set 
forth, to those who had eyes to see, how Solomon the great king, 
with his threescore queens, and fourscore concubines, and virgins 
without number, forgets all his seraglio and his luxury in pure and 
noble love for the undefiled, who is but one; and how as his eyes are 
opened to see that God made the one man for the one woman, and the 
one woman to the one man, even as it was in the garden of Eden, so 
all his heart and thoughts become pure, and gentle, and simple; how 
the song of the birds, and the scent of the grapes, and the spicy south- 
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ern gales, and all the simple country pleasures of the 

which he shares with hit one me ressers and slates ne Lebanen, 
precious in his eyes than all his palaces and artificial pom yt 
man feels that he is in harmony, for the first time in his life. with ~ 
universe of God and with the mystery of the seasons; that within hi 
as well as with ut him, the winter is past and the rain is over w 
gone; the flowers appear on the earth, and the voice of the tart) 
heard in the land..... And suppose I saw in my dream h eis 
rabbis, when they heard those wicked words, stopped their pee the 
one accord, and ran upon that son of Belial and cast him out = 
he blasphemed their sacred books by his carnal interpretations 
suppose—I only say suppose—that t saw in my dream how the 
man said in his heart, **1 will go to the Christians; they acknow 
the sacredness of this same book; and they say that their God 
them that‘in the beginning God made man, male and female ’ P 
haps they will tell me whither this Song of Songs does not, as jt mem 
to me to do, show the passage upwards from brutal polygamy to on 
monogamy which they so solemnly command, and agree with me oe 
it is because the Song preaches this that it has a right to take its pl - 
among the holy writings?” You, as « Christian bishop, should wad 
what answer, such a man would receive. You are silent? Then I will 
tell you what answer he seemed to receive in my dream. « 9 o.. 
phemous and carnal man, who pervertest Holy Scripture into cloak 
for thine own licentiousness, as if it spoke of man’s base and sensual 
affections, know that this book is to be spiritually interpreted of the 
marriage between the soul and its Creator, and that it is from this 
very book that the Catholic Church derives her strongest arguments in 
favour of holy virginity, and the glories of a celibate life.” 

Synesius was still silent. 

* And what do you think I saw in my dream that that man did when 
he found these Christians enforcing as a necessary article of practice 
as well as of faith, . baseless and bombastic metaphor, borrowed from 
that very Neo-Platonism out of which he had just fled for his life ? 
He cursed the day he was born, and the hour in which his father wag 
told, ‘Thou hast gotten a man-child,’ and said, * Philosophers, Jews 
and Christians, farewell for ever andaday! There is neither truth 
nor reason under the sun. What better is there for a man, than to 
follow the example of his people, and turn usurer and money-getter 
and cajoler of fools again, even as his father was before him *” , 
Synesius remained awhile in deep thought, and at last— 

** And yet you came to me?” 

“I did, because you have loved and married; because you have 
stood out manfully against this strange modern insanity, and refused 
to give up, when you were made a bishop, the wife whom God had 
given you. You, I thought, could solve the riddle for me, if any man 
could.” 

‘«* Alas, friend! I have begun to distrust, of late, my power of soly- 
ing riddles. After all, why should they be solved? What matters one 
more mystery in a world of mysteries? ‘lfthou marry, thou hast not 
sinned,’ are St. Paul’s own words; and let them be enough for us. Do 
not ask me toargue with you, but to help you. Instead of puzzling 
me with deep questions, and tempting me to set up my private judg- 
ment, as I ins done too often already, against the opinion of the 
Church, tell me your story, and test my sympathy rather than my in- 
tellect. I shall feel with you and work for you, doubt not, even though 
I am unable to explain to myself why I do it.”’ 

“Then you cannot solve my riddle?” 

«Let me help you,” said Synesius, with a sweet smile, “ to solve it 
for yourself. You need not try to deceive me. You have a love, and 
an undefiled, who is but one. When you possess her, you will be able 
to jadge better whether your interpretation of the Song is the true 
one; and if you still think that it is, Synesius, at least, will have no 
quarrel against you. He has always claimed for himself the right of 
philosophizing in private, and he will allow the same liberty to you, 
whether the mob do or not.” 

««Then you agree with me? Ofcourse you do.” 

‘‘Ig it fair to ask me whether I accept a novel interpretation, which 
I have only heard five minutes ago, delivered in a somewhat hasty and 
rhetorical form ?”’ 

«* You are shirking the question,” said Raphael, peevishly. 

“And whatiflam? Tell me, point-blank, most self-tormenting of 
men, can I help you in practice even though I choose to leave you to 
yourself in speculation ?” 

‘* Well, then, if you will have my story, take it, and judge for your- 
self of Christian common sense.” 

And hurriedly, ag if ashamed of his own confession, and yet com- 
pelled, in spite of himself, to unbosom it, he told Synesius all, from 
his first meeting with Victoria to his escape from her at Berenice. 

The good bishop, to Aben-Ezra’s surprise, seemed to treat the 
whole matter as infinitely amusing. He chuckled, smote his hand on 
his thigh, and nodded approval at every pause—perhaps to give the 
speaker courage—perhaps because he really thought that Raphael's 
prospects were considerably less desperate than he fancied... . . 

‘‘If you laugh at me, Synesius, I am silent. It is quite enough to 
endure the humiliation of telling you that I am—confound it !—like 
any boy of sixteen.” 

‘* Langh at you?—with you, you mean. A convent? Pooh, pooh! 
The old Prefect has enough sense, I will warrant him, not to refuse a 
good match for his child.” 

You forget that I have not the honour of being a Christian.” 

‘*Then we’ll make youone. You won’t let me convert you, I know; 
you always used to gibe and jeer at my philosophy. But Augustine 
comes fo morrow.” 

** Augustine?” 

«* He does indeed: and we must be off by daybreak, with all the 
armed men we can muster, to meet and escort him, and to hunt, of 
course, going and coming, for we have had no food this fortnight but 
what our own dogs and bows have furnished us. He shall take you in 
hand, and cure you of all your Judaism ina week; and then just leave 
the rest to me; I will manage itsomehow or other. I+ is sure to come 
right. No;do not be bashful. it will be real amusement to @ poor 
wretch who can find nothing else to do. Heigho! And as for lying 
under an obligation to me, why we can square that by your lending 
me three or four thousand gold pieces—Heaven knows I want them !— 
on the certainty of never seeing them again.” 

Raphael could not help laughing in his turn. 

** Synesius is himself still, | see, and not unworthy of his ancestor 
Hercules ; and though he shrinks from cleansing the Augean stable of 
my soul, paws like the war-horse in the valley at the hope of under- 
taking any lesser laboursinmy behalf. But, my dear generous bishop, 
this matter is more serious, and I, the subject of it, have become more 
serious also, than you fancy. Consider: by the uncorrupt honour of 
your Spartan forefathers, Agis, Brasidas, and the rest of them, don’t 
you think that you are in your hasty kindness, tempting me to behave 
in a way which they would have called somewhat rascally ?” 

‘How then, my dear fellow? You have a very honourable and 
praise worthy desire, and I am willing to help you to compass it. 

‘** Do you think that I have not cast about before now for more than 
one method of compassing it for myself? My good man, I have been 
tempted a dozen times already to turn Christian: but there has risen 
up in me the strangest fancy about conscience and honour. - . 
never was scrupulous before, Heaven knows—I am not over scrup¥ ous 
now—except abeut her. I cannot pretend to her. I dare not look > 
her face when I had a liein my right hand... . . She looks throug 
one—into one—like a clear-eyed, awful goddess . . . . 1 never was 
ashamed in my life till my eyes met hers.’ . ., . 

** But if you really became a Christian ?”’ P of 

“T cannot. I should suspect my own motives. Here is another 
these absurd soul-anatomizing scruples which have risen Up in me. 
should suspect that I had changed my creed because I wished tocbeng 
it—that if I was not deceiving her I was deceiving myself. If I ee 
loved her it might have been different: but now—just because I do aed 
her, I will not, I dare not, listen to Augustine’s arguments, or My © 
thoughts on the matter.” - , 

‘* Most wayward of men!” cried Synesius, half peevishly ; “‘you — 
to take some perverse pleasure in throwing yourself into the wav 
again, the instant you have climbed a rock of refuge!” 

“Pleasure? is there any pleasure in feeling oneself at death rips 
with the devil? I had given up believing in him for many 
year. . And behold, the moment that I awaken to 4m 
noble and right, I find the old serpent live and strong at mY 
No wonder that I suspect him, you, myself—I, who have been temp’ e 
every hour in the last week, temptations to become & devil. AY, 
went on, raising his voice, as all the fire of his intense Eastern sod till 
flashed from his black eyes, “to be a devil! From my childhoot ©) 
now never have I known what it was to desire, and not to his vine- 
is not often that I have had to trouble any poor Naboth for swage 
yard: but when have taken a fancy that way, Naboth has ® 
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found it wiser to give way. And now. ,. . Do you fancy that I 
not had adozen hellish plots flashing across me in the last week’ Look 
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! This is the mortgage of her father’s whole estate. I bought it 


he instigation of — or < pry! a banker in Ber- 
‘ day I left them; and now they, and every straw which 
= pa es 2 my power. I can ruin them—sell them as slaves—- 
Oy PF bem to death as rebele—and last, but not least, cannot I hire a 
reece worthy men to carry her off, and cut the Gordian knot most 
imply and summarily? And yetI dare not! I must be pure to ap 
seoeeh the pare; and righteous, to kiss at the feet of the righteous. 
Pceee came this new couscience to me I know not; but come it has; 
nd | dare no more do s base thing toward her, than I dare toward a 
God if there be one. This very mortgage—I hate it, curse it, now 
that I possess it—the tempting devil ad 
« Burn it,” said Synesias, quietly. 
«Perhaps [may. Atleast, used it never shall be Compelher? I 
or too honourable, or something or other, even to solicit 


_-whether by ¢ 


sm too proud, 
ber. She mus 


me, that she will take me. and make me worthy of her. She must have 


mercy on me, of her own free will, or—let her pine and die in that ac 
cursed prison: and then a scratch with the trusty old dagger for her 
father, aud another for myself, will save him from any more supersti- 
tions, and me from any more philosophic doubts for a few wons of ages, 
till we start sgain in new lives—he, I suppose, as a jackass, and I as 
a baboon. What matter ? but unless [ possess her by fair means, God 
do so to me, and more also, if I attempt base ones !” 

« God be with you, my son, in the noble warfare,” said Synesius, his 
eyes filling with kindly tears. : 

«Jt ig no noble warfare at all. It is a base, coward fear, in one who 
never before feared man or devil, and is now fallen low enough to be 
afraid of a helpless girl!” . : ; 

“Not so,” cried Synesius, in his turn; it is a noble and a holy fear. 
You fear her goodness. Could you see her goodness, much less fear it, 
were there not a divine Light within you which showed you what, and 
how awful, goodness was? Tell me no more, Raphael Aben Ezra, that 

ou do not tear God, for he who fears Virtue, fears Him whose likeness 
irtue is. Goon—goon . . . and be brave, and His strength will be 
made manifest in your weakness.” 


It was late that night before Synesius compelled his guest to retire, 
after having warped him not to disturb himself if he heard the alarm 
bell ring, a8 the house was well garrisoned, and having set the water- 
clock by which he and his servants measured their respective watches. 
And then the good bishop, having disposed his sentinels, took his sta- 
tion on the top of his tower, close by the warning bell ; and as he looked 
out over the broad lands of his forefathers, and prayed that their des 
olation might come to an end at last, he did not forget to pray for the 
desolation of the guest who slept below, a happier and more healthy 
glumber than he had known for many a week. For before Raphael lay 
down that night, he had torn to shreds Majoricus’ mortgage, and felt 
a lighter and better man as he saw the cunning temptation consuming 
serap by scrap in the lamp flame. And then, wearied out with fatigue 
of body and mind, he forgot Synesius, Victoria, and the rest, and 
seemed to himself to wander all night among the vine-clad glens of Le- 
banon, amid the gardens of lilies, and the beds of apices; while sheph- 
erds’ music lured him on and on, and girlish voices, chanting the mystic 
idyl of his mighty ancestors, rang soft and and fitful through his weary 
brain. ’ 

' Before sunrise the next morning, Raphael was faring forth gallantly 
well armed and mounted, by Synesius’ side, followed b y four or five 
brace of tall brush tailed grey~hounds, and the faithful Bran, whose 
lop-ears and heavy jaws were unique in that land of prick ears and fox 
noses, aud formed the absorbing subject of conversation among some 
twenty smart retainers, who, armed to the teeth for chase and war, 
rode »ehind the bishop on half starved raw- boned horses, inured by 
desert training and bad times to do the maximum of work upon the 
minimum of food. 

For the first few miles they rode in silence; through ruined villages, 
and desolated farms, from which here and there a single inhabitant 

eeped forth fearfully, to pour his tale of woe into the ears of the hap. 
ess bishop, and then instead of asking alms from him, to entreat his 
acceptance of some ;altry remnant of grain or poultry, which had es 
ceped the hands of the marauders ; and as they clung to his hands, and 
blessed him as their only hope and stay, poor Synesius heard patiently 
again and again the same purposeless tale of woe, and mingled his tears 
with theirs, and then spurred his horse on impatiently, as if to escape 
from the sight of misery which he could not relieve; while @ voice in 
Raphael's heart seemed to ask him—‘* Why was thy wealth given to 
thee, but that thou mightest dry, if but for a day, such tears as these?” 

And he fell into a meditation, which was not without its fruit in 
due season, but which lasted till they had left the enclosed country, 
and were climbing the slopes of the low rolling hills, over which lay the 
road from the distant sea. But as they left the signs of war behind 
them, the volatile temper of the good bishop began to rise He petted 
his hounds, chatted to his men, discoursed on the most probable quar- 
ter for finding game, and exhorted them cheerfully enough to play the 
man, as their chance of having anything to eat at night depended en- 
tirely on their prowess during the day. 

* Ab,” said Raphael at last, glad of a pretext for breaking bis own 
chain of painful thought, ** there isa vein of your land-salt I suspect 
that you were all at the bottom of the sea once, and that the old earth. 
shaker, Neptune, tired of your bad ways, gave you a lift one morning, 
and set you up as dry land, in order to be rid of you.” 

“It may really beso. They say that the Argonauts returned back 
through this country from the Southern Ocean, which must have been 
therefore far .earer us than it is now, and that they carried their 
mystic vessel over these very hills to the Syrtis. However, we have 
forgotten all about the sea thoroughly enough since that time. I well 
remember my first astonishment at the sight of agalley, in Alexandria, 
and the roar of laughter with which my fellow-students greeted my 
not unreasonable remark, that it looked very like a centipede.”’ 

** And do you recollect, too, the argument which I had once with your 

steward about the pickled fish which I brought you from Egypt; and 
the way in which, when the jar was opened, the servants shrieked and 
ran right and left, declaring that the fish bones were the spines of poi 
s0n0us serpents ?”’ 
_ “ The old fellow is as obstinate as ever, I assure you, in his disbelief 
in salt water. He torments me continually by asking me to tell bim 
the story of my shipwreck, and does not believe me after all, though he 
has heard ita dozen times. “Sir,” he said to me, solemnly, after you 
were gone, ‘‘ will that strange gentleman pretend to persuade me that 
anything eatable can come out of his great pond there at Alexandria, 
when every one can see that the best fountain in the country never 
breeds anything but frogs and leeches ?’”’ 

As he spoke, they left the last field behind them, and entered upona 
vast sheet of breezy down, speckled with shrubs and copse, and split 
here and there with rocky glens, ending in fertile valleys, thick with 
farms and homesteads. 

“ Here,” cried Synesius, “are our hunting grounds. And now for 
one hour's forgetfulnes, and the joys of the noble art! What could old 
Homer have been thinking of when he forgot to number it among the 
pursuits which are glorious to heroes, and make man illustrious, and 
yet could laud in those very words the forum ?” 

“ The forum ?” said Raphael, “I never saw it yet make men anything 
but rascals !” 

‘* Brazen. faced rascals, my friend. I detest the whole breed of law- 
yers, aud never meet one without tarning him into ridicule; effeminate 
pettifoggers, who shudder at the very sight of roast venison, when 
they think of the dangers by which it has been procured. But it is o 
por anf age, my friend—a cowardly age. Let us forget it, and our- 

es.” 

** Aud even philosophy and Hypatia ?” said Raphael, archly. 

_*T have doun with philosophy” To fight like e Herscleid, and to die 
like s bishop, is ali I have left—except Hypatia. the perfect, the wise! 
I tell you, friend, it is a comfort to me. even in my deepest misery, to 
recollect that the corrupt world yet holds one being so divine——” 

And be was ruuning on in one of his high flown laudations of his idol, 
when Raphael checked him. 

“I fear our common sympathy on that subject is rather weakened. 
a begun to doubt her lately nearly as much as I doubt philoso- 

“ Not her virtue ?” 

“No, friend; nor her beauty, nor her wisdom: simply her sg of 
making mea better man A selfish criterion, you will say. it 80 
What « noble horse that is of yours !” 

“* He bas been—he has been; but worn out now, like bis master and 

is master’s fortunes.” .. 

“ Not so, certainly, the colt on which you have done me the honour 
te mount me” 


“Ab, m boy’ _- he has 
‘ue s7e eet You are the frst person Iw 








tcome to me; tell me with her own lips that she loves | 





“Is he of your own breeding ’” asked Raphael, trying to turn the 
conversation. 

“« By that white Niswan you sent me, out of"one of my own mares" 

“Not a bad cross; though he keeps a little of the bull head and 
greyhound flank of your Africans.” 

** So much the better, friend Give me bone—bones and endurance 
for this rough down country. Your delicate Niswans are all very well 
for a few minutes over those fiat sands of Egypt, but here you need a 
horse who will go forty miles a day over rough and smooth, and dine 
thankfully off thistles at night. Aha, poor little man !"—as a jerboa 
sprang up from a tuft of bushes at bis feet—“ I fear you must help to 
fill our soup-kettle in these hard times!” 

And, with a dexterous sweep of his long whip, the worthy bishop 
entangled the jerboa's long legs, whisked him up to his saddle bow, 
and delivered him to the groom and the game bag. 


—_—- > -— — 


Emp orial Parliament. 


ALLEGED BREA°H OF FAITH WIff THE ENROLLED 
PENSIONERS IN CANADA. 
Monday, Nov. 29 

Lord PANMURE rese to put a question to the noble earl at the head 
of Her Majesty's Government. He hoped, however, that he might be 
permitted toeuter into a short preliminary explanation of the subject 
to which his question related, in order that he might render the ques 
tion itself more clear and intelligible. The question had reference to 
a meritorious class of individuals who had rendered important public 
service-—he meant the pensioners of the British army, In the year 
1843 tbe noble lord who now holds the office of Commander in Chief, 
and who then held the office which he (Lord Panmure) had had the 
honour of holding for some time—namely, that of Secretary at War, 
introduced a measure for enrolling into a body such of the pensioners 
as were still fit for service under arms. When he (Lord Panmure) had 
the honour of being Secretary at War, he found that the enrolment of 
those individuals had been so beneficial to the public service that he 
brought a bill into the House of Commons, to which their lordships had 
atterwards given their assent, to increase their number from 10,000 
men—at which Lord Hardinge had fixed it—to 30 000, the number now 
enrolled. They were enrolled for 10 years, and had served with a zeal 
and fidelity which there was no need for him to praise ; for every officer 
who had had anything to do with them had highly commended the 
efficiency of their services. (Hear, hear.) In the year 1847, so bene- 
ficial had their services been found in this country, that Earl Grey, 
as Secretary of State for the Colonies, and he himself, as Secretary at 
War, thought it expedient to extend the measure to the colonies; and 
in that year the Goverawment first sent out pensioners to New Zealand, 
who proved themselves extremely useful in the then disturbed state of 
that colony; and rendered such efficient military service to the Crown 
as to enable the authorities to withdraw a portion of the Queen's for- 
ces from that island. They were sent out on these conditions—that 
they should have certain accomodation with respect to cottages to be 
built for them, and to a certain portion of land to be attached to these 
cottages, which they were to be allowed to cultivate. In New Zealand, 
Australia, and Van Diemen’s Land, to all which colonies these pen- 
sioners were sent, the conditions made with them had been faithfully 
kept. They had formed an useful, faithful, and contented body of 
men, and the servives which they had rendered to the Crown was un 
deniable. We then went from these colonies to the Canadas. We 
found that there were considerable number of pensioners in the Cana 
das who were unenrolled It was deemed advisable to send out Major 
Drummond to the Canadas for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
these pensioners were capable of service, and whether the Government 
in Canada had any control over any portion of land which could be set 
aside for these pensioners. We then found that there were certain 
military reserves at the disposal of the Canadian Government, We 
found that in the immediate vicinity of Montreal (we think he said) 
and of Toronto the Ordnance bad entire control over certain military 
reserves, which, if they would surrender, would serve admirably for 
the locution of the pensioners. We found that we should have no diffi. 
culty in obtaining from the Ordnance a surrender of that land: and, 
having ascertained that point, and also the numberof pensioncrs 
which it would be requisite and safe to send out at once, wesent 
out a detachment to Canada, in consequence of which we were 
enabled to witbdraw a number of the Queen's troops from Canada 
also. All the conditions held out to these men had been faith- 
fully fulfilled, and he believed that @ more contented and loyal body of 
men than the pensioners settled at certain places, which he mentioned, 
butof which we could not make out the names, could not be found in 
any partof Her Majesty's dominions Elsewhere,he understood that 
the conditions held out to the pensioners, though partially, had not 
been entirely fulfilled: for instance, at Toronto. Ia sending pen 
sioners to Toronto, the conditions held out to them were the same as 
those held out to t e pensioners elsewbere—namely, that they were to 
receive a cottage and portions of the military reserves, which they were 
to hold and cultivate on certain terms. He understood that these pen- 
sioners had been at Toronto for many months: 220 of them had been 
settled, he repeated, at Toronto, for some time, and no steps had been 
yet taken to fulfil the conditions on which they had been sent there 
He did not wish to throw any blame on the Government in this mat- 
ter. He only wanted to call its attention to the fact which he had 
mentioned,—for the noble earl must be aware that there was no body 
of mea more jealous of any conditions made with them than the old 
soldiers and sailors who had served their country for many years and 
then retired Their lordships might recollect the unfortunate steps 
which were taken in 1831 t» send old soldiers to Canada and to induce 
them to commute their pensions for four yeirs’ purchase; ant their 
lordsbips might also recollect the sad fate of many of the men who were 
led to enter into that melancholy bargain. li had been his fortane, 
when Secretary at War, to be called upon to reimburse 4 portion of 
those soldiers for their losses and # more grateful task he had never 
undertaken It should be a caution to us how we sent out pensioners 
abroad on conditions not only written, but also printed, and put into 
every man’s hand, on the authority and honour of the Secretary at 
War. He wished to impress on the Government the propriety of losing 
no time i. settling their old soldiers satisfactorily on the pl its of land 
promised to them; for the noble earl might rely on it, that by grad- 
ually incressing that particular species of force in Canada be would 
be pursuing the best mode of military colonization that could be 
adopted, aad would be attachiag to the Crown a set of men who were 
naturally loyal to it, and who were bound by other obligations 
to the service of the country. The questions which be wished to 
ask the noble earl were,—first, was it true that these conditions had 
not been fulfilled, as far as regarded the pensioners settled at Toronto? 
secondly, had it been found impracticable to carry out these conditions 
there? and, tbirdly, in case it had been found impracticable, or in 
case some unexpected difficulty had arisen, was the Government pre 
pared to give to the @ pensioners such 4 compecsation @: would remu 
nerate them for the losses which they had sustained, and for the unful- 
filled promises which had been made to them? 

The Earl of DERBY said, that though he agreed with the noble baron 
in many parts of bis speech, there was one part of it in which he en- 
tirely and most especially agreed—namely, that » succeeding Govern 
ment, whatever opinion it might entertain of the policy which dictated 
them, was bound to carry out fully the engagements into which i 6 pre- 
decessors bad entered with any class of persons He further agreed 
with the noble baron in his observation that there was no class of men 
with whom it was more incumbent that good faith should be strictly 
observed than that class of men to whom be had more ps: ticularly re- 
ferred—namely. the discharged pensioners of the army and navy At 
the same time, he must remark that he entertained strong doabts whe 
ther the system to which the noble baron bad adverted, and which had 
been in partial operation for the last three or four years, was likely to 
be productive of so much unmixed benefit as the noble baron expected « 
and he could not but fear that some inconvenience would result, as had 
resulted on a former occasion, from sendiog out old pensi- ners to en 
gage in amode of life for which their previous habits had uvfitted them ; 
and, moreover, that you would not gain from them in another country 
that military protection for which the noble baron was such an advo 
cate. That bad, however, nothing todo with the question of good faith 
He doubted the policy of the origiasl scheme; aud he doubted it the 
more, because there was no provision made, as their lordships were 
well aware, for the removal of these old suldiers from the little plots 
ou which they were located when they were incapable of militery ser- 
vice, or of working on and cultivating their land Consequently, at 
no distent period you would have setiled on lands nes~ the town * pau 

rized aud disconte.ted population The facts, ae stated by the nuble 

on, were, that up to the present moment the conditions beld out to 


| the pensioners sent to Toronto had not been fulfilled That was mot 





the fault of the present Government, but arose oat of t r)'4 
ed by their poateegtbess in sending the men out b Ay jane os of 
cating them immediately on land without having previously ascertained 
_ whether there was any such land at the disposs! of Government. He 
| beld in bis band at that moment the printed conditions on which the 
pensioners had been sent out. It was there stated that the pensioners 
| Were to receive a free passage and rations for themselves and families 
| to such countries as the Government might think it proper tosend them. 
There was to be certain advances made to them for the pur of build- 
ing houses, and from three to four acres of land were to be allotted to 
| each man in the immediate neighbourhood of towne, upon which these 
| houses, or rather cottages, were to be built. He doubted the policy of 
that arrangement; for, though it was clear that the pensioners might 
eke out an existence in this manner while they were capable of mili- 
tary service and of working on the land, yet, when strength failed them 
for one or both, there was no provision made for the support either of 
themselves or of their families. There was sleo another point in the 
printed conditions which must not be overlooked. “It must be die- 
tinetly understood that the grant of land depends on the quantity avail- 
able by Government, and that the want of it affords no c'aim or com- 
pensation. Ail that will be insured is a free passage to U pper Canada, 
where provisions are cheap, and where employment can be easily ob- 
tained.” Now, in the case of the pensioners at Toronto these were the 
facts :~-220 of them had been sent out. The expectation held out to 
them was, that from two to three acres of land would be granted to 
them in the neighbourhood of that town. The whole of the Ordnance 
reserve in Toronto, if every inch were made available for this purpose, 
amounted to less than 400 acres; so that it would be insufficient, even 
at & minimum allowance, for 220 persons Whether the Government 
was aware of the fact or no he could not say; but the fect waa that, 
supposing all the Ordnance reserve had been available, 270 or 280 acres 
of it were let under a lease to the corporation of Toronto, Therefore, 
all the disposable land under the control of the Government was only 
120 acres Now, there had been a dispute for some time between the 
corporation of Toronto and the Government on this point—namely, how 
far the Government had the power to rescind that lease? Now, that 
point ought to have been ascertained before the pensioners were sent 
out. A great portion of timo had been consumed in discussion between 
the corporation of Toronto and the Government upon the powers of this 
lease; and recently a proposition had been made by the corporation of 
Toronto, that if the Government would allow them to take 100 acres 
for the purpose of forming it into a park for the town of Toronto, they 
would pay £1,000 for the clearing of the wilderness—for such it was— 
in order that the pensioners might be comfortably and satisfactoril 
settled in their location, though smaller than at first contemplated, 
There was also a further deduction to be made from the land available 
to the purp ses of the Ordnance. 
By an act of the Colonial Parliament passed three or four years ago, 
to which the Ordnance had paid at the time little or ne attention, power 
was given to a certain railway company to cut right through the cen- 
tre of this land, The railway had, besides, taken nine acres more. 
Here, then, was another element of uncertainty, which thus rendered it 
impossible for the Government to settle these pensioners in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Torpnto. Such was the condition in which 
they found this affair on their entering into office; and such be believed 
it to be at the present moment; so that, although the pensioners had 
been enrolled and called out, and served their twelve days, the condi- 
tions held out to them had not been fulfilled. While he said that the 
conditions had not been fulfilled, he thought it right also to add, thas it 
was the duty of Her Majesty's Government, whatever it might think of 
the policy of the original bargain, to provide either literally for the 





fulfilment of the original contract, or for the making of such compensa- 
tion to the pensioners as justice might require and they were willing to 
accept. There was another point which ne must notice before he quitted 
this subject, and to which the noble baron had not at all adverted— 
namely, the wisdom of disposing of lands in this way for Ordnance pur- 
poses. If this land near Toronto were to be available for such pur- 
poses, it would be necessary to probibit the construction of any exten- 
sive buildings upon it, ed to limit the construction to cottages of 
single story; but, if the land were not to be kept entirely clear for 
Ordnance purposes, in that case it might become valuable for building 
purposes ; aud yet, by the terms of this agreement with the pensioners, 
it must be let to them on short and terminable leases, thus rendering 
it leas valuable, and, as an arrangement, not the best to be made for 
the parties themselves, It was clear that if these parties bad a right 





to claim to be placed on this land, and to have a lease granted to them 





of the cottage built thereon and of the two acres to be attached to it, 
the general value of the land would be sacrificed in # way in which it 
ought not to be sacrificed In hie opinion it was not advisable to devote, 
as we were going to do, to permanent garden ground land which might 
be far more valuable for building purposes He believed that these 
questions were under the consideration of Her Majesty's Government. 
The Colonial Secretary was giving his attention to them, and he hoped 
that at no very distant period there would be a satisfactory settlement 
of the whole of this question. 

Lord ? ANMURE would be prepared to discuss the policy of this ar- 
rangement with the noble earl atany future period he liked, bat would 
not enter upon that discussion at present His object in rising now 
was merely to deny the noble earl’s observation that the peasioners 
had been sent out without ite having been previously ascertained whe- 
ther the Government had any land whereon to locate them. The noble 
earl laboured upon that pvint under a grievous mistake, Before the 
pensioners were sent to Toronto, ber Mefesty's Government of that day 
had ascertained that the Ordnance had both the power and the will te 
surrender to them the land in question. He could not see any reason 
why euch surrender was not made long ago. The whole question 
turned upon this, —When we took the land, it was, as the noble earl 
truly said, part of the wilderness. The corporation of Toronto 
leased # portion of it for the express purpose of making improvements. 
It failed in its engagement todo #0; end he believed that the Ordoance 
had in consequence declared their lease to be forfeited. As to the ob- 
jection taken by the noble earl, that this land was wanted for the de- 
fence of l'oronto, he had only tosay that be had himself visited Toronto; 
that it was « perfect open place; that it had neither fortifications nor 
battery; that the barracks which it contained were rather erected to 
keep the inhabitants in than an enemy out; and that, to speak the 
plain truth, it was no more a fortified place than London was. On the 
most impoverished land in Canada the pensiouers were d. ing well—no 
settlers better. 

The Earl of DERBY reiterated bis former statement, and added, 
that he bad received an account only that morning, stating that the 
whole of this land ought to be kept clear, to Noy an evemy from 
approaching in the rear of Toronto, and from taking @ position on those 
points from which the town could be most easily annoyed. Here the 
conversation dropped, and the House then adjourned. 


—_—-—=>-—--— 


THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY—FURTHER EXPLORATION. 
By the following letter addressed to the E litor of the London Times, 
it will be seen that the unwearied Dr. Rae is about to undertake ano- 
ther boat and land journey in the Arctic regions. The liberality of the 
Company keeps pace with the zeal of this intelligent and enterprising 


traveller. 

Sir, —As the subject of Arctic discovery still occupies much of the 
public attention, a ol interest some of your readers to learn 4 the 
Hudson's Bay Compsny are about to desoatch # beat expedition (with 
the command of which [ am to be hoaoured) to the Arctic Sea, for the 
purpose of completing the survey of the northern shores of America, 
comparatively @ onl portion of which (probably from 300 to 400 miles) 
now remains unexplored —Few preparations have hitherto been made 
for this expedition, as it was supposed oy many that Mr. Keanedy and 
bis party woald have traced the coast referred t»; bat Mr. Kennedy 
has returned, aod, somewhat to my surprise, the coast is still unex- 
amined 

The requisite arrangements for the effectual carrying out of the ob- 
ject of ae expedition ere now in progress, and [ shall eadesvour to give 
* brief sketch of the contemplated equipment and route —The party is 
to consist of one officer and twelve wen, incladiog two Bsquimaus in- 
terpreters. in two boats, the one boat light aod emsll for coavenient 
trausport over land aod for river navigation, the other large, strong, 
and well fitted for encountering roagh westher in aa yw sea, but 
without any deck or other covering except tarpsulios. Oar stock of 
provisions will be sufficient for three moaths, which, with an ample 
-upply of ammunition, nets, and articles to barter with, aad for 
sents to the Esquimaux, will be encogh for every purpose. 
have already been transmitted to York factory, in Hadson's Bay (the 
starting point of the party), for the boats to be bailt, and for 12 picked 
men to be engeged.—The Company have in the most liberal menaseg 
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Zhe Albion. 








December 18 





given me a carte blanche to provide all and everything that Imay think | Channel, sided by the complete proofs since obtained that he di! not pro- | 


essential fur the comfort and = of 1 gi as well ss for making 
eorrect astronomical and other observations. 

To provide for the first, » quantity of preserved vagetasen, pete, 
soups, and milk, also some alcobol for fuel, have been forwar 
Hudson's Bay. 4, whieh 

object an excellent sextant, by Dollond, whic 

ai we eieee bard service in the north without injury, is to 
be used. Two chronometers have been, or are to be ordered ; from two 
of the first London makers for this special service. Good azimath and | 
boat compasses will be selected, besides which, Sir Francis Beaufort | 
has in the most kind manner promised, in addition to his very valuable 
advice, the use of a compare eodeh delicate and superior construction ; 
the advant es of such an instrument will be appreciated by every 
Arctic traveller —As my route will be directly over the position of the 

tic pole, it is most likely that a dip circle of as light and porta- 
ble description as ible will be carried along with us, so that, should 
time permit, s series of magnetic observations may be taken, which, by 
being compared with those of Sir James ©. Ross in the same quarter, 
may tend to throw some light on the mysterious changes in the direc. 
tion of the magnetic attraction. On this subject I hope to have the ad- 
vantage of Colonel Sabine’s invaluable instructions. —Of course, baro- 
meters and thermometers for ascertaining heights, and the tempera 
tures of the air and water, will not be omitted.—One of Halkett’s air- 
boats has been forwarded to America, while another of those useful 
little craft (named by the donor * Fitz James’) has most generously 
been supplied by John Barrow, Esq , of the Admiralty. a 

As the navigation on the great American lakes does not open until | 
April, I shall not leave Canada for the north until the latter part of 
that mooth. After calling at Lachine to receive the final instructions 
of Sir George Simpson, Governor-in-Chief of the Genome 8 territories, 
I shall proceed by steamboat as far as Sault St Mary's and thence 
northward in a large bark canoe, manned by Iroquois and Canadians, 
by Lakes Superior, Rainy, and Winnipeg, to York-factory, where I 
hope to arrive about the 13th June. Here, or at Norway house, I ex- 
pect to find men waiting my arrival, and should the sea-ice be broken 
up, the party will immediately embark in the boats rovided for the 
service, and push northward slong the west shores of Hudson's Bay. 

Having reached Chesterfield inlet, we shall advance to its western ex- 
tremity, and there leave the large boat under charge of three men, 
while the remainder of the party, dragging the smaller boat are to 
take « direct course over land for the nearest pointof the Back or Great 
Fish-river, the distance to which is estimated at about 90 miles. Iav- 
ing reached the river, three of the men will be sent back to the inlet 
to aid those left there in laying up a supply of fish, venison, and musk- 
ox meat, to guard against contingencies. The small boat, with a crew 
of seven persons, will descend the Back and push ite way north ward, 
following closely the windings of the west coast of Boothia as far as 
lat, 72° f., which is now supposed to be the extreme north point of the 
American continent. From this point we shall commence our return 
by the same route as that by which we came, unless the state of the 
ice may permit us to cross Victoria Channel; in that case I shall visit 
the east shore of Victoria Land, and trace its coast southward from the 
spot where Kennedy touched upon it in his winter journey to my 
furthest north (lat. 70 deg. 30 min.) in the summer of 1851.—Having 
reascended the Back as far as requisite, we shall leave the boat and 





























eross over to Chesterfield-inlet on foot, embark the whole party ina 
large boat, and start for York factory, where I hope to arrive on or 
about the 30th of September 

The following are the dates on which I hope to reach several of the 
ptincipal positions on the liue of route:—Sault St. Mary’s, Lake Su: 

rior, April 26; Lake Winnipeg, May 30; York factory, Hudson's 

ay, June 18; Churchill, June 24; Chesterfield-inlet, July 12; Back 
River, July 24; the sea (Arctic), July 20 Farthest point north, lat. 72 
deg, August 22; return to Chesterfield inlet, Sepsember 12; York 
factory, or Churchill, September 30. ‘ : 

It may appear to many that I allow too little time for a journey of 
suoh extent, but the experience of six visits to the Arctic Sea, on ice 
and by boats, during which at least 1,500 miles of new coast were ad 
ded to the charts, leads me to believe that the time is amply sufficient, 
always supposing that the season isafavourable one. Should the con- 
trary be the case, and the ice hang long on the coast, I shall be pre- 
pared to winter in snow houses, or walk back to Churchill on snow 
shoes, if, after accomplishing our purpose, the winter is too far advance 
ed to allow of our getting home by sea. The distance to be walked will 
not be more than 600 or 800 miles, and game of various kinds is likely 


to be numerous enough to supply us with sport and asufliciency of food 
as we travel along, 


T may add, in conclusion, that ag the expedition has been planned by 
myself, I shall feel a more than common interest in bringing it to a 
successful termination, I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

London, Nov. 26 Joun Rae 

P. 8. Ido not mention the lost navigators, as there is not the slight- 
est hope of finding any traces of them in the quarter to which | am 
going. J.B. 


In reply to Dr. Rae’s remark on Mr. Kennedy's return without hav- 
ing explored the coast alluded to, the latter published the following 
explanation, addressed to the above-named journalist. It is satisfactory 
to see, notwithstending this trifle, that a cordial good-will sub- 


sists on Mr. Kennedy’s part; nor oan we doubt that it is recipro- 
cated. 


Sir,—In allusion to the somewhat gratuitous surprise expressed by 
Mr. Rae, in the letter you have published this morning, that I had 
not effected that survey of a part of the coast of North America which 
he is about to undertake, I beg to state that he has in his postscript 
supplied the motive for me not having done so, in that he says he has 
no hope of finding traces of the missing expedition in that quarter.— 
My sole object being the tracing that expedition, ! confined myself to 
the route which then seemed to my judgment calculated to effect it, 
and that I have not erred (if in Mr. Rae’s opinion it is an error) is 
proved by the fact that my proceedings have since received the entire 
approval of Lady Franklin. 

y own conviction, based upon information not received until after 
I had entered upon my work in the Prince Albert, is identical with 
that expressed by Mr. Rae, and is founded, I suppose upon identical 
data—namely, that traces of Sir John Franklin's expedition are onl 
to be found in a far ‘higher latitude, into which he passed ibeongh 
Wellington and Queen Channels.—The expedition under Captain 
Penny, by whom the discovery of this latter channel was made, had 
not returned to England until some months after my departure. 

I am extremely glad to read the details afforded by Mr. Rae. The 

. raphical interest of such an expedition will be very great, as Mr. 
sbister, on whose plan Mr. Rae proceeds, has shown in a very ela- 
borate paper in the 4th neum a few years ago, which excited much 
interest at the time, and which will, no doubt, be familiar to such of 
your readers as are interested in the progress of Arctic discovery. 
I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, W. Kennepy. 
Late Commanding Lady Franklin's 
London, Nov. 27. Private Arctic Expedition. 





DR. KANE’S NEW ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


At a meeting of the New York Geographical Society held on Tues- 
day evening, Dr. Kane, the zealous and intelligent medical officer 
attached to Mr. Grinnell’s late Arctic Expedition, announced that 
snother one, under his guidance, was in contemplation. The Hon. G 
Bancroft dresided ; Mr. Henry Grinnell presented Dr. Kane to the an- 
dience ; and the latter then read a very interesting paper, embodying 
his views and his proposals. We can but make room for a few extracts ; 
and are compelled to omit his well-argued theory of the great Polar 
Basin, of the compxratively moderate temperature, and of the presumed 
abundance of animal life therein. For what follows we are indebted to 
the V. ¥. Times, 

To penetrate the icy annulus and make the “ North. ” 
had non favoured domene since the early days of capt sg 
“P to this moment, complete failure had attended every attempt. But 

@ question of access to the Arctic Pole, the penetration to this open 
sea, is now brought again before us, not as in the days of Hudson, and 
Scoresby, and Parry, a curious problem for scientific inquiry, but as 
an object claiming philanthropic effort and appealing thus to the sym- 


pathics of the whole civilized world,—the rescue of Sir John Franklin 
and his followers. 


cooperation. 


house to consider the expediency of addressin i 
. 3 g ® memorial from the 
The recent discoveries, by the united squadrons of De Haven and oe 8 Sera eo women 


ceed to the East or West renler it beyond conjecture certain, that he 
up Wellington Channel to the North. Here we have lost bim, 
and save the lonely records upon the tomb stones of his dead, for seven 
ears he has been lost to the world. To assign his exact position is 
impossible; we only know that he has travelled up this land locked 
channel, seeking the objects of his enterprise to the North and West 
That he or some of his party are yet in existence, this is not the place 
to argue. Let the question rest upon the opinions of those, who hav- | 
ing visited this region, are at least better qualified to judge of its re- | 
sources, than those who have formed their opinions by the fireside. — 
After speaking of the unsuccessful journeys of Penny, Goodier, 
Manson, and Sutherland, and giving some reason for entertaining but 
faint hopes of success from the present expedition under Sir E Belcher, 
Dr. Kane said; It is to announce another plan of search [ am now be- 
fore you, and as the secess to the open sea forms the characteristic 
features, I have given you the preceding physical characteristic of the 
region, in order to enable you to weigh properly its merits and de- 
merits. It is in recognition of the important office which American Ge- 
ographers can perform toward promoting its utility and success, that I 
have made the Society the first recipient of the details and outlines of 
my plan. Henry Grinnell, the first President, and now a Vice-Presi- 
dent, of this Society, has done me the honour of a at my disposi- 
tion his vessel, the 4dvance, and the Secretary of the Navy has assign 
ed me to “special duty” for the conduct of the Expedition. My plan 
of search is upon the probable extension of the land masses of 
Greenland to the far north—a view yet to be verified by travel, but 
snstained by the analogies of Physical Geography. Greenland though 
looked upon by Gieseke as a congeries of islands, cemented by interior 
glaciers is in fact a peninsula, and follows the general laws which have 
been recognized since the days of Forster, as belonging to Peninsulas 
with a Southern bend. Its abrapt truncated termination at Staaten- 
Hook is as marked as that which is found at the Capes Good Hope and 
Horn of the two great Continents—the Comorin of Peninsular India 
Cape, southeast of Australia, or the Gibraltar of Southern Spain. — 
Lestesien of general contour, which also liken it to Southern Penin- 
sulas, are even more striking. The island group, for instance, seen to 
the East of these Southern points, answering to the Falkland Islands, 
Madagasear, Ceylon, New-Zealand, the Bahamas of Florida and the 
Balearics, off the coast of Spain are represented by Iceland, off the 
coast of Greenland. It has been observed that all great Peninsulas, 
too, have an excavation or bendinwards on their western side—a ‘‘ con- 
cave inflection” towards the interior. Thus South America between 
Lima and Valdavia—Africa, in the Gulf of Guinea—India, in Cambaye, 
and Australia in the Bay of Nuges. are followed, in Greenland, by the 
great excavation of Disco. Analogies of the same sort offer when we 
consider those more important features of relief, so popularly, yet so 
profoundly, treated by Professor Guyoe. 
Believing then in such aa extension of Greenland, and feeling that 
the search for Sir John Franklin is best promoted by a course which 
will lead directly totheopensea. Feeling, too, that the approximation 
of the meridians would make access to the wes as easy from Northern 
Greenland as from Wellington Channe!, and access to the east far more 
easy. Feeling too that the highest protruding headland will te most 
likely to afford some trace of the lost party, 1am led to propose and 
attempt this line of search —Greenland was lined by a couple of lateral 
ranges of mountains, resembling the Shawls of India. The culmination 
of these strongly indicated their extension to a region far to the north. 
The law of the gradual decline of meridianal chains is universal, and 








give presumptive evidence of his position. Admitting such an exten- 
sion of the land masses of Greenland to the north, we have the follow- 
ing inducements for exploration and research : . 

1. Terra firma as the basis of our operations, obviating the accidents 
characteristic of ice travel —2 A due Northern line, which throwing 
aside the influences of terrestrial radiation would lead soonest to the 
open sea, should such exist.—3. The benefit of the fan-like abutment 
of land, on the north face of Greenland, to check the ice in the course 
of its southern or equatorial drift; thus obviating the drawback of Par 
ry in his attempts to reach the Pole by the Spitzbergen sea.—4. Animal 
life vo sustain travelling parties. —5 Thecooperation of the Esquimaux 
settlements of Greenlanders, having been found as high as Whale Sound, 
and probably extending still further along the coast. The point I would 
endeavour to attain, would be the highest attainable point of Baffin’s 
Bay, from, if possible, pursuing the sound known as Smith’s Sound, 
advocated by Baron Wrangell, as the most eligible site for reaching 
the North Pole. 

As 4 point of departure, this is two hundred and twenty wiles to the 
north of Beechey Island—the starting point of Sir Edward Beecher— 
and seventy miles north of tho utmost limits seen or recorded in Wel- 
lington Channel.—The party ehould consist of some thirty men, with a 
couple of launches, sledges, dogs, and gutta-percha boots. The provi- 
sions will be Pemmican—a preparation of dried meat, packed.in cases, 
impregnable to the appetite of the Polar bear.—We shall leave the 
United States in time to reach the Bay at the earliest season of navi- 
gation. ‘The brig furnished by Mr. Grinnell for the purpose, is admi- 
rably strengthened and fully equipped to meet the peculiar trials of the 
service. After reaching the settlement of Uppernavik, we take in a 
sapply of Esquimaux dogs, and a few picked men to take charge of the 
sledges —We then enter the ice of Melville Bay, and, if successful in 
its penetration, hasten to Smith’s Sound, forcing our vessel to the ut- 
most navigable point, and there securing her for the winter. The ope- 
rations of search, however, are not to be suspended. Active exercise 
is the best safeguard against the scurvy ; and, although the darkness 
of Winter will not be in our favour, I am convinced that, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the solsticial period of maximum obscurity, we can 
push forward our provision dépots by sledge and launch, and thus pre- 
pre for the final efforts of our search.—In this I am strengthened by 
the valuable opinion of my friend, Mr. Murdaugh, late the Sailing 
Master of tke Advance. He has advocated this very Sound as a basis 
of land operations. And the recent journey of Wm. Kennedy, com. 
manding Lady Franklin’s last Expedition, shows that the Fall and Win- 
ter should no longer be regarded as lost months. 

_ The sledges which constitute so important a feature of our Expedi- 
ion, and upon which not only our success but our safety will depend, 
are to be constructed with extremecare. Each sledge will carry the 
blanket, bags and furs of six men, together with a measured allowance 
of Pemmican. A light tent of India Rubber cloth of a new pattern, will 
be added, but for our nightly halt the main dependence will be the 
snow house of the Esquimaux. lt is almost incredible, in the face of 
what obstacles, to what extent a well-organized sledge party can ad- 
vance. The relative importance of every ounce of weight can be cal- 
culated, and the system of advanced depots of provisions organized ad- 
mirably.—Alcohol or tallow is the only fuel, and the entire cooking 
apparatus which is more for thawing the snow for tea-water than for 
heating food—can be carried ina little bag. Lieut. McClintock, of 
Commander Austen’s expedition, travelled thus 800 miles ; the collec- 
tive journeys of the expedition equalled several thousand, and Baron 
Wrangell made, by dogs, 1,533 miles in seventy-four days, and this over 
& fast-frozen ocean —But the greatest sledge journey upon record is 
that of my friend, Mr. Kernedy, who accomplished nearly 1,400 miles, 
most of itin mid winter, without returning upon his track to avail 
himself of deposited provisions. His only food—and we may here learn 
the practical lesson of the traveller to avoid unnecessary baggage— was 
Pemmican, and his only shelter the Snow House.—It is my intention 
to cover each sledge with a gutta percha boat—a contrivance which the 
experience of the English has shown to be perfectly portable. Thus 
equipped, we follow the tread of the coast, seeking the open water.— 
Once there, if such reward awaits us, we launch our little boats, and, 

bidding God speed us, embark upon the waters. [Applause ] 

In conclusion, Dr. Kane remarked that the resources of those whose 
philanthropy had fitted out the expedition, should be scrupulously ap- 
propriated to the single object of search. But it was not merely a voy- 
age of rescue. It appealed to the highest interests of scientific inquiry 
—but to Physical Geography especially. He therefore asked them for 
such cooperation as was due to the character of their learned body, and 


the importance of the interests which it assumed to take under its 
charge. 





The Revd. Dr. Hawks highly complimented the gallant and scienti- 
fic young adventurer, and proposed Resolutions of thanks to him, and 
to the Secretary of the Navy; also the appointment of a Committee of 





THE CRUSADERESSES. 


On Friday, the 26th a meeting of ladies was convened at Sta fford- 





slavery. The ladies bei of the United States on the subject of 
Penny, of Franklin's first winter quarters at the month of Wellington 5 y a ee ee pene pre 

















may be allowed to state the object for which this meeti 
ealled together ; but very few words will be required, as allt aso been 
assembled here must have heard and read much of the moral and a 
sical suffering inflicted on the race of negroes and their descendants 7 
the system of slavery pases in many of the United Stat 


ica. Founded on such information, a proposition ap es . Amer. 


time ago in several of the newspapers that the women of l 

pa to the women of America the strong feeling hom eared 
on the question, and earnestly request their aid to abolish, or at least 
to mitigate so enormous an evil. The draught of an address accompani 
ed the proposition, and, as it is intended to offer that address for our 
adoption, I will now read it to you:— 

“* THE AFFECTIONATE AND CHRISTIAN ADDRESS OF MANY THOUSANDS op THE 


WOMEN OF ENGLAND TO THEIR SISTERS, THE WOMEN OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 


“* A common origin, a common faith, and, we sincerely believe, a commo: 
cause, urge us, at the present moment, to address you on the subject of thet 
system of negro slavery which still prevails so extensively, and, even under 
kindly-disposed masters, with such frightful results in many of the vast regions 
of the western world. 

“«* We will not dwell on the ordinary topics,—on the progress of Civilization 
on the advance of freedom everywhere, on the rights and requirements of the 
nineteenth century,—but we appeal to you very seriously to reflect, and to ask 
counsel of God how far such a state of things is in accordance with Hig hol 
word, the inalienable rights of immortal souls, and the pure and mercifyl spirit 
of the Christian religion. 

‘“** We do not shut our eyes to the difficulties, nay, the dangers, that might 
beset the immediate abolition of that long established system ; we see and admit 
the necessity of preparation for so great an event ; but, in speaking of indispen. 
sable preliminaries, we cannot be silent on those laws of your country whieh in 
direct contravention of God’s own law, ‘ instituted in the time of man’s inno. 
cency,’ deny in effect to the slave the sanctity of marriage, with ail its joys 
rights, and obligations ; which separate, at the will of the master, the wife from 
the husband, and the children from the parent. Nor can we be silent on that 
awful system which, either by statute or by custom, interdicts to any race of 
man, or any portion of the human family, education in the truths of th 
and the ordinances of Christianity. 

““* A remedy applied to these two evils alone would commence the ameliora- 
tion of their sad condition. We appeal to you, then, as sisters, as wives, and 
as mothers, to raise your voices to your fellow-citizens, and your prayers to God, 
for the removal of this affliction from the Christian world. fe do not say these 
things in a spirit of self-complacency, as though our nation were free from the 
guilt it perceives in others. We acknowledge, with grief and shame, our heavy 
share in this great sin. We acknowledge that our forefathers introduced, nay, 
compelled, the adoption of slavery in the mighty colonies. We humbly confess 
it before Almighty God ; and it is because we so deeply feel, and so unfeignedly 
avow, our own complicity, that we now venture to implore your aid to Wipe away 
our common crime and our common dishonour.’ 

**There are many reasons why this address should be presented 
rather by the women than by the men of England. We shail not be 
suspected of any political motives all will readily admit that the state 
of things to which we allude is one peculiarly distressing to our sex; 
and thus our friendly and earnest interposition will be ascribed alto. 
gether to domestic, and in no respect to national, feelings. 

** We shall propose to form a committee for the purpose of collecting 
signatures to the address, and of transmitting it, when complete, to the 
United States. As a general committee would be too large for the 
transaction of the daily business, we shall propose a sub-comwittee, to 
report, from time to time, to the general committee; but there is every 
reason to hope that the whole matter may be terminated in a short 
space of time. 

‘* It only remains for me to acknowledge the kindness with which you 
have acceded to my request in attending here this day. I hope and 
believe that our efforts, under God’s blessing, will not be without some 
happy results ; but whether it succeed or whether it fail, no one will deny 
that we shall have made an attempt which had both for its beginnin 
and for its end * Glory to God in the highest—on earth peace—go 
will towards men.’ ” 

The memorial was then agreed to, and a sub-committee appointed.— 
The ladies present were the Duchesses of Sutherland, Bedford, and 
Argyll; the Countess of Shaftesbury, Lady Constance Grosvenor, Vis- 
countess Palmerston, Lady Dover, Lady Cowley, Lady Ruthven, Lady 
Bellhaven, Hon. Mrs. Montague Villiers, Hon. Mrs. Kinnaird ; the 
Lady Mayoress, Lady Trevelyan, Lady Parke, Miss Parke, Mrs. Owen, 
Mrs. Carpenter, Mrs. Buxton, Miss Buxton, Mrs. John Simon, Mrs. 
Proctor, Mrs. Binney, Mrs. Holland, Mrs. Steane, Mra. John Buller, 
Mrs. R. D. Grainger, Mrs. Hawes, Mrs. Sutherland, Mrs. Mary Ho- 
witt, Mrs. Dicey, Miss Trevelyan, Mrs. Milman, Miss Taylor, Mrs. 
Robson and Mrs. Macaulay. 

The ladies whose names follow signified their concurrence :—The 
Duchess Dowager of Beaufort, the Marchioness of Stafford, the Coun- 
tess of Derby, the Countess of Carlisle, Lady John Russell, the Coun- 
tess of Lichfield, Viscountess Ebrington, the Countees of Cavan, Vis- 
countess Melbourne, Lady Hatherton, Lady Blantyre, Lady Dofferin, 
Lady Easthope, Mrs Josiah Conder, the Hon. Mrs Cowper, Lady Clark, 
Lady Paxton, Lady Kaye Shuttleworth, Lady Buxton, Lady Inglis, 
Mrs. Malcolm, Mrs. Seeley, Mrs AlfredjTennyson, Mrs. Lyon Playfair, 
Mra. Charles Dickens, Mrs. Murray, Mrs. Charles Knight, Mrs. Marsh, 
Mrs. Campneys, and Mrs Rowland Hill. 


— a Was appointed at 13, Clifford-strect, Bond-street.— Times, 
Nov, 24, 
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Tue Practica, Ace, A LinGuist succereps A Poxr.—The me- 
dal of the Prussian Order of Merit, disposable by the ceath of Thomas 
Moore, is to be conferred on Major Rawlinson, our distinguished Ori- 
ental scholar and traveller. The king has the nomination of members. 





OW EXHIBITING at the APOLLO ROOMS, 410 Broadway, the celebrated His- 


torical Painting of CHARLES THE FIRST, BY VELASQUEZ,. Ad 
mission 25 cents. Season Tickets, 50 cents. Open from 10 A. M, to 10 P. M. 











' Diep. —At Sheffield, England, Nov. 16.h, Mr. George Oates, Sr., of Charleston, 
in the 64th year of kis age. He had been sojourning in his native coantry for 
some montbs, and was about to embark for his adopted home, when he was taken 
ill and died in a few days.—Mr. Oates was for many years Agent for this journal. 
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Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 a 110 1-4. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DEC EMBER 18, 1852. 





Files of British papers lie before us, posting us up in metropolitan 
news to the 30th ult. inclusive —As regards domestic affairs, the pub- 
lic eye has been mainly set on the absurd discussion, in the House of 
Commons, of Mr. Villiers’ free trade declaration and of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s amendment thereto, both of which were submitted 
to our readers in the .dibion of the 4th inst. But if we decline groping 
our way step by step through the debate, protracted through three 
nights, occupying fifty four closely printed columns of the Times in ite 
report, and presenting an inordinate amount of party combinations and 
personalities, we mustown that it has brought about one very import- 
ant result, Lord Palmerston has pretty clearly given in his adhesion 
to the ministerial ranks. He helped them cleverly over what they 
themselves had constituted a difficult pass, by proposing and carrying 
so carefully-worded a resolution, that it modified what was unpalate- 
dle to the Government in that of Mr. Villiers, and reconciled a large 
portion of the Free Traders to the continuance of her Majesty's Minis- 
ters in office. This was brought about by Mr. Disraeli withdrawing 
his own amendment and giving his support to that of Lord Palmerston, 
whereupon (at the close of the fifty-four column debate) the House 
negatived Mr. Villiers’ proposal by a vote of 336 against 256, and ap- 
proved Lord Palmerston’s by 468 to 53. The latter ran thus. 


“ That itis the opinion of this House, thatthe improved condition of the country, 
and especially of the industrious classes, is mainly the result of recent legislation, 
which has established the principle of unrestricted competition, has abolished taxes 
imposed for the purpose of protection, and has thereby diminished the cost and in- 
creased the abundance of the principal articles of the food of the people. —That it 
ia the opinion of this House, that this policy, firmly maintained and pradently ex 
tended, will, without inflicting injury on any important interest, best enable the 
industry of the country to bear its burdens, and will thereby most surely promote 
the welfare and contentment of the people.—That this House will be ready to 

into consideration any m es, with these principles, which im pet 
suance of her Majesty's gracious Speech aud recommendation, may be before 
it.” 














The Duchess of Sutherland read the following paper :—‘ Perhaps I 


Any one who iscurious on the subject may compare the above solems 
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h those already on record, and satisfy himself whether | 
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declaration wit 


the difference between the three was worth all the wordy war- 

thet was provoked. Forour own part the conviction is disagrees- 
penn upon us, that our Legislatare is fast losing the practical 
y ter for which it has hitherto been remarkable, and that it is 
sone te iteelf to the pettinesses of a Common Council, and the ver- 
eae of » Debating Society. —In connection with this subject, itmay 
be noted that Lord Derby's apprehension of the effects of Mr. Villiers’ 
success must have been serious, since on the day preceding the com. 
mencement of the strife, in his place in the House of Lords, be broadly 
threatened resignation, and taunted Lord Clanricarde, who was asking 
certain troublesome questions referring to the course of Parliamentary 
pusiness, with the excessive difficulty of finding new occupants of office. 
There was some humour in Lord Clanricarde’s reply. 


threat of resignation might have, be did not know ; but when 
What Bot on Lord Derby — eighteen gentlemen down to Windsor to be 
pedooar Privy Councillors for the first time, and that his three Secretaries of 
pa aye Chancellor of the Exchequer had never held office before, it did not ap- 
- robable that the House of Commons would be deterred from taking any 
pear Pp’ they might think it advisable to pursue, by the apnrehension of no: being 
preys find successors to the present Ministers as able and experienced as they 
were. ( hier 
With sincere regret we notice that Mr. Disraeli’s health is said to be 


impaired. The hard routine of his official duties and the anxieties of 
official life, may account for this, but it is not improbable that his am- 
bitious and sensitive spirit is galled to the quick by the recent disco- 
very of his plagiarism, and by the unsparing abuse thereby brought upon 
him. Unfortunately, this is notall. The unsparing Morning Chro- 
nicle has dragged to light another literary pecoadillo, showing by pa- 
rallel passages that in his novel of ** Venetia” Mr. Disraeli has beens 
slight but palpable borrower from Mr Macaulay’s article on Byron, 
published seven years previously in the Edinburgh Review. A portion 
of the charge against him is indeed neutralized by his introduction of 
the words “it has been well observed ;”’ but sufficient stands proved, 
toshow that, when a mere literary aspirant, he could condescend to such 
wretched meanness. The London Times, with more of generosity than 
of discretion or success, has indited an editorial palliation of his of- 
fence. If wecan find room for it, it will both pain and amuse the 
reader; for although it did not appear until the lapse of a week after 
the offence was committed, and was therefore very carefully concocted, 
it cannot carry the least weight with it. It is not the envy of envious 
authorlings that has stirred up English indignation against Mr. Dis- 
raeli herein; it was just the national love of truth and straight for- 
wardness which took offence, on finding that Mr. Disraeli had been 
tricking out in borrowed plumes the very man of all others in whom 
those characteristics were embodied. 

The single Parliamentary extract for which we can find room to day 
is not the liveliest oratorical effort; but its local interest gives it a 
claim that we cannot justly forego. With more space at our disposal, we 
should have copied the report of a conversation in the House of Lords 
between Lords Wharncliffe and Malmesbury, on the Fishery question, 
that occurred on the 26th ult. The former noble Lord, after comment- 
ing on the events of last summer with which we are all familiar, wade 
enquiries of the Foreign Secretary as to the state of the negotiations 
peuding between the two countries, and asked to have the papers con- 
nected with them laid on the table. Lord Malmesbury, in reply, went 
over the oft trodden ground, reiterated the assertion thut the best of 
feeling existed on the part of both Governments, regretted the death of 
Mr. Webster whose early pronunciamento he delicately attributed to the 
then ensuing Presidential canvass, plainly hinted that Reciprocity of 
trade is mixed up with the Colonial Fishing Rights in the Treaty now 
pending, but admitted, (and this is the main point) that the negotiaticns 
were practically but just begun. 

Below will be fouad important news relating to the Burmese war. 
Our cautious General is compelled to play the conqueror. 

It is announced that the Government is about to apply to Parliament 
for the means of increasing the efficieucy of the Navy, by adding five 
thousand men to our present naval force, and a proportionate number to 
the Royal Marines. Mr. Cobden may perhaps ridicule the idea ; but he 
will scarcely influence any vote against the proposal. The neceesity or 
at least the prudence of such a measure is obvious—Louis Napoleon is 
still the ruler of France, and, whilst making a hollow show of reducing 
his army, he is building and equipping ship after ship. What he would 
attempt, if assured of success, the most careless looker-on knows per- 
fectly well. Never, more than now, should the right arm of Great 
Britain’s defence be fostered ; and amidst all the outcry against minis- 
terial policy, it is gratifying to find fewer grumblers than usual com- 
plaining of the Admiralty department. 

It will be observed in another column that England is threatened 
once more with a flood of polemical recrimination from the two apostates, 
Drs. Achilli and Newman. Further scandalous outpourings of priestly 
Wrath are much to be deprecated ; but we, who from a distance watch 
with jeaious eye the progress and the sustaining of social liberty in 
our island home, may congratulate each other that in this case, as in 
that of Sir Uharles Napier also noted elsewhere, the motto Fiat Justitia 
has prevailed with the J udges of the land.—A noble monument is pro- 
posed to the memory of that great Duke whose obsequies lately dim- 
med all other matter of interest. It is proposed to erect and endow by 
public subscription a Wellington School or College, for the gratuitous 
education of orphan children of meritorious and needy officers of the 
Army. The Queen heads the list with a contribution of £1000; Prince 
Albert, the Duke of Cambridge, and many a nobleman and gentleman 


of repute, follow with sums of £500; on the whole, the plan promises 
to be effectively carried out. 


The farce of voting whether Louis Napoleon should put on the Impe- 
rial crown of France was nearly completed at the latest dates. The 
Government reports reckon the willing voters at about eight miflions, 
ead the dissentients at about a quarter of one million; but the whole 
affair is so generally looked upon as a stupendous fraud, that nobody, 
in France or out of it, seems to consider it with the least attention. 
Por ourselves, mistrusting every thing that the man gays himself, and 
every thing that bis organs report the French people to have said, we 
desire to judge of him by his acts alone. The Emperor is expected 
to issue a new manifesto, so soon as the Empire is proclaimed. We can- 
not promise to reprint so unimportant a document. The Moniteur 
mean time says that France is giving to the world a magnificent spec- 
tacle. The world is very indifferent to its privileges as a beholder. 





Searcely has the public been allowed time to recover from the sur- 
Prise it felt at the injudicious and ill-timed publication of documents 
which bore on their face the evidence of being strictly confidential di- 
Plomatic correspondence on the subject of the relations of Spain with 


a eo States, as regards the Island of Cuba, ere we find thrust 
pon its attention a similarly uncalled-for and unwarrantable exposé 
of the efforts made by the 


fo the carl 2 United States, France, and Great Britain, 
pod pul y part of last year, to bring about a cessation of hostilities, 
6 feet quently, a permanent peace between the Empire of Hayti and 
po Rican Republic.—On the former voluminous documents we 
an comment at the time ; but we echo the general voice in depre- 

Dg their,publication. Ag regards the latter, many of ou® readers 

















have probably seen in the daily journals the whole of the correspond- 
euce between Mr. Walsh, M. Raybaud, Mr. Ussher, and the Heytien 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. It may repsy perusal, were it only to 
show how completely the representatives of the three powers allowed 
themselves to be brow. beaten by the Minister of his sable Majesty, the 
Emperor Faustin I —how they threatened, and he laughed—how they 
backed out, and he chuckled. We confess our own regret that three 
such countries as those of the mediators should have been reduced to 
play such an ignominious part; still more do we deplore the blazoning 
to the world of such, to say the least of it, unsuccessful diplomacy. 
Why the President of the U.S. consented to let it see the light, we are 
at a loss to imagine. 

Bat although it is not our intention to dwell upon the correspondence 
itself (for we can scarcely deem the subject sufficiently important to 
give it much space) we must own ourselves forcibly struck with one 
position assumed by the American Government. Their prejudice 
against the African race reverses the usual law of the whole including 
the part, and the greater covering the less. The U. S. acknowledge the 
sable Emperor, but won't recognise any representative of his colour. 
Hereon, we cannot but admire the spirited and sensible letter addressed 
by the Haytien Minister for Foreign Affairs to Mr. Walsh, in reply to 
&@ communication from that gentleman announcing the willingness of 
his Government to recognize commercial agents of Hayti in the U. 8., 
provided they were not ‘‘ of African extraction” The Minister re- 
marks, “ The Government of H. M., understanding the prejudices ex- 
isting in the U.S. against men of the African race, and lamenting such 
a state of things in so civilized a country, with which Hayti entertains 
relations of friendship, has never thought of having itself represented 
near it by one of its subjects,” and proceeds to announce the appoint- 
ment of a Mr. Clark, an American, as Haytien Consul at Boston. In 
reply to this letter, Mr. Walsh proceeds to administer to H. M. Foreign 
Secretary *‘an immediate rebuke,” for which in his Report to Mr 
Webster of the 3lst March he takes great credit to himself. Under Mr. 
Webster's instructions, Mr Walsh had no choice; but the laugh is ra- 
ther against him. 

Close upon the appearance of this fanny correspondence comes word 
that a French squadron has at length acceded to the repeated solicita 
tions of the Dominicans, and has taken possession of their port of La- 
mana. The idea of the Emperor Louis Napoleon affording armed pro- 
tection to the young Republic is decidedly rich! Possibly he purports 
the establishment of a rival to his Imperial brother of Hayti. 

Again, French interference on this Continent has been announced, 
and probably without reason, because a French adventurer in Mexico, 
a certain M. de Rausset Boulbon, has taken active and successful part 
in that game of internal revolution which has long been playing in Mexi- 
co, and has for the time at least established himself.as master of the Pro 
vince of Sonora. Hence a supposition that all this affair is the re- 
sult of deliberate plans formed by the French Government, to whom it 
is further said that the dashing cavalier and miner is about to transfer 
his newly acquired sovereignty ; but some better grounds than any yet 
apparent are wauting, before we can credit the report. 





Early in the week, it was known by au arrival from Panama that the 
fine American steamer City of Pittsburg, bound hence to San Francisco, 
was destroyed by fire at Valparaiso on the 24th of Oct. last. It farther 
appears that H. M. 8. Portland, bearing the flag of Rear Admiral 
Moresby, was lying in that port, and that the Admiral, his officers, 
and crew, were most zealous and instrumental in saving lives, and most 
friendly in their reception of the homeless sufferers on board the Port 
Jand. The correspondence that passed on the occasion between the 
Cuptain of the steamer and Adml. Moresby has been published by 
many of our daily contemporaries, and is full of generous and kindly 
feeling on both parts. The old excuse prevents our giving it a place. 





The wonderful aptness of the Divine teaching on the subject of the 
beams and motes, in our own eyes and those of our brethren respect- 
ively, hag been just shown by certain of our sisters in England, leaders 
in philanthropy and fashion. Trusting implicitly in the exaggerated 
reports of a popular work of fiction, they have set themselves to a task 
for which they are altogether incompetent, under impressions altoge- 
ther erroneous. Some will grieve and some will smile, on reading above 
how these fair dames have converted a ducal drawing-room into a new 
Exeter Hall; we ourselves have both grieved and smiled.—The eteps 
taken by some of the New York ladies (under the title cf the-Five 
Points Mission,) for uprooting crime in a diseased locality, have been 
lately described in the daily journals, and form a wholesome contrast 
with the sentimental outbreathings from Sutherland House. 





American sculptors have long occupied a distinguished place in the 
World of Art ; but we have now to record the sudden bound of one of 
them into profitable celebrity, whose greatness must surely have been 
thrust upon him. The fortunate genius is a Mr. (the name has vexa- 
tiously escaped our memory) for whose bust of the late Henry Clay the 
Board of Aldermen recently voted the large sum of $1650. It is true 
that there was an intermediate possessor ; but what of that? the artist's 
name has been blazoned forth as the high-priced one, and the Corpo- 
rate Body is immortalised as the patron of hidden talent.—Who more- 
over can be surprised at this municipal acuteness, when the same 
Council has wisely voted that the best means for clearing a great high- 
way obstructed by trafiic, is to occupy one half of it with railway care? 
Any one who has seen Fleet Street in London blocked up, and observed 
the vain efforts of policemen to open # passage, must be thankfal to our 
City Fathers for their happy invention. To complete the obligation, 
they should also contrive that the Conductors have the same liberty as 
those employed on the Twenty seventh Street line. It is difficult to 
imagine any thing, save a slave-ship, more uncomfortable, unwhole- 
some, and indecent, than these latter on a wet day. We kaow not 
whether the contractors or the conductors profit, but the travelling 
public exhibits the most marvellous toleration of the nuisance. 


The sale at auction of the pictures and property of the Art-Union 
took place on Wednesday and two following days. Tne prices paid for 
the works of popular artists were by no means low; and in fact the 
whole passed off with much more spirit than was expected. Mr. Peele’s 
“* Children in the Wood” brought $200, and his * Little Red Riding 
Hood” $280, one of Mr. Durand’s Landscapes $285, Mr. Edmonds’ 
« Preparing for Christmas” $305, Mr. Cropsey’s “ Sybil’s Temple” $210, 
and his “* Harvesting” $385, Mr. Woodville’s “ Old '76 and Young ’48” 
$450, and his ‘‘ Chess- players” $650, Mr. Kensett’s “ Indian Rendez- 
vous” $340, and his ‘“‘ Mount Washington” $570, Mrs. Spencer's “ Jolly 
Washerwoman” $240, Mr. Ranney’s “ Marion crossing the Peedee” 
$900, Mr. Rossiter’s “ Ideal Types of Beauty” $1000, Mr. Maller’s 
‘« Table Rock” $350, Mr. Glase’s “ Fairfax and Cromwell” $440, Mr. 
Hinckley’s “ Rabbit-Hunting” $475, Mr. Leutze’s ‘‘ Amazon and hor 
Children” $600, Mr. Rotherwel’s “ Defence of Toleration” $675, Mr. 
Boutelle’s ‘* Trout Stream” $800, Mr. Gignoux’s * Winter Scene” $400, 
and Mr. Charch’s ‘“‘ New England Scenery” $1300 —So, it may be pre- 
sumed, ends public interegt in the Art-Union, very much to the regret 
of every lover of the Arts! 


Considerable eensation has been excited on the Exchanges of Lon lon 














and Liverpcol by the efforts of the newly organised Screw steam ship 
Company, intending to trade with our North American Colonies, to 
procure a Charter of Incorporation from the Government. The effect of 
this would be to limit the responsibility of shareholders, aud there is 
no doubt that it would greatly stimulate the enterprise The occupants 
of the ground naturally view *uis attempt with jealousy, and have by 
influential deputations to the Board of Trade endeavoured to frustrate 
the object in view. They fairly enough represent that the granting a 
Charter to parties entering upon an ordinary commercial speculation 
would be an undue interference with mercantile law and custom. Rival 
deputations have however pleaded the new Company's cause; and by 
the long list of M. P.’s interested on both sides, we can imagine that 
Mr. Henley, the President of the Board, is inconveniently beset. We 
trast he will show himself above party influence, and decide the vexed 
question equitabiy. It would be a grave error to make Charters from 
the Crown accessible to all who ask for them. 


_— 


A notice, elsewhere, of two more contemplated Arctic expeditions 
should not be overlooked. How noble is the competition between sach 
men as Dr. Kave, Dr. Rae, and Mr. Kennedy. 





A rumour reaches us from Canada, to the effect that Mr. Hincks is 
about to retire from political life, and to assume the well paid Chair- 
manship of the Grand Trunk Railway Company. 





The wheels of the Calorie ship Ericsson were set in motion on Wed- 
nesday last, the vessel being fast to the wharf at Williamsburg. Ra- 
mour has it that the experiment was very satisfactory Yet a few 
weeks must elapse ere the invention be tested at sea 





P.8. Annivan or rue “* Araica.”—The Liverpool Mail Steamer 
of the 4th inst. reached this port yesterday afternoon. The only itema 
of news are the quiet declaration of the Empire in France, which took 
place on the 2nd, the anniversary of the new Emperor's brutal assault 
on the liberties of his country, and Mr. Disraeli’s Financial Budget, 
Inid before the House of Commons on the evening of the 3rd. The 
heads of the proposed financial scheme are thus given. 


Shipping to be relieved, and only to pay for lights which benefit it. 
This relief will cost the country £100,000 per annum Select commit- 
tee on pilotage and ballasting —Royal navy salvage abolished. —Impor- 
tant measures regarding manning the navy and merchant service, — 
Stamps used for shipping to be considered —No change in sugar duties. 
—Colonies may refine sugar in bond —Duties on rum and molasses 
used in breweries to be considered.—Measure of highway rates to be 
introduced —No change in county rates or local taxes —Malt duties 
reduced one-half from 10th Oct next.—Drawback upon malt spirits in 
Scotland to be done away with. —Tea duties pedeced. First year re- 
duction of 4jd, and five following years 21. per year until the duty 
reached 1s.—The Hop Duty reduced one. half — Exemption on industrial 
incomes, to commence on £100 per year.—On lroperty, income exemp- 
tion to commence at £50 per annum —Schedule A and Bat 7d., D and 
E would be 541. In schedule B profits would be estimated not at one- 
half, but at one third of the rent —Property and Income Tax to extend 
to Ireland.—Increase in Estimate for Army and Navy, £600,000 — 
Surplus on the year would be about £1,400 000 —The subject of ad- 
ministrative reform to be introduced —The house tax to be extended 
and increased. 


The Government has consented that the papers connected with the 
Canadian Clergy Reserves shall be laid before Parliament.—A Free- 
trade declaration was to be moved in the leer'’s on the Gth inst. It is 


to be hoped that they will treat it more sensibly than the Commoners 
did 





Tur Buamese Wan-—* Prome was captured on the 9th of October 
by the force under the command of Commodore Lambert and General 
Godwin. Very little resistance was made by the Burmese, the British 
loss only amounting to one man killed and six wounded.—Five thou- 
sand Burmese were posted about six miles from Prome, bat General 
Godwin did not wish to attack them until he was reinforced. —The Ad- 
miral had died of cholera, but the troops were particularly healthy.— 
The campaign was considered virtually at an end, and orders were ex- 
pected hourly for the annexation of Pegu.”— Telegraphic report from 
Tricate, dated Nov. 26 


a, 
, 





Inundations of unusual severity have visited various parts of the 
United Kingdom, attended in several places with loss of life, especially 
at Windsor, and in all with greatdestruction of property, and stoppage 
of railroads and ordinary communication.——The yellow fever Tree y 
took its parsaga from the Weat Indies and actually arrived at South- 
ampton in the mail steamer La Plata ; happily no fatal results ensued, 
save on board ——No fewer than 120 petitions have been presented to 
the House of Commons against the undue return of sitting members. 
They are divided into 46 against supporters of Lord Derby, and 74 
members of the Opposition. Although many of these will be abandon- 
ed, yet there is prospect of great work for the lawyers ——The foreign 
Generals who attended officially the Dake of Wellington's funeral have 
been sumptuously entertained by the Queen at Windsor, and by the 
leading Officers of State in London.—— Doubts are thrown in a Boston 
paper upon the reported arrival in England of the American clipper, 
Nightingale, from China. ——Lord de Blaquiere, the enamoured owner 
of the yatch America, has taken to himeelf a new bride, in the 

reson of a daughter of Sir Hylton Jolliffe, M. P.——The G 
Duke of Tuscany has issued a decree, dated at Florence, the 10th 
ultimo, which re-establishes the panishment of death by the guil- 
lotine for crimes against religion, of public violence against the 
Government, of premeditated homicide, and robbery accompanied with 
acts of violence ——A letter from Genoa #'ates that a steamer had ar- 
rived with intelligence that the Bey of Tunis was dead —~A Frank- 
fort journal states that Prince Packler Muskau has embraced the Ca- 
tholic religion ——The worke of Raphael in the Vatican are to be re- 
stored. The artistic world of Rome is indignant at the idea ——™M. de 
Lemartine is offering for sale the fine lands and Chateau of Monceau, 
near Macon ——The Government of Port Phillip has offered £1000 
to the discoverer of one available coal field in that interesting district. 
—Her Majesty bas granted @ yearly pension of £76 to Mr. Francis 
Ronalds, “ in consideration of his eminent discoveries in electricity and 
meteorology.” ——Mre Chisholm proposes, next summer, to embark for 
Australia with 500 single females. Upwards of one hundred of these 
have been sent for, and their passage out will be paid, by young 
men at the diggings ——A zine vessel, of about one hund tons, 

called the Comte le Hon, is about to be leanched at Nantes. This 
metal is cheaper than iron plates, and will, it is believed, ve less 
liable to deterioration in water, but sailors are of opinion t in hot 
climates the zine would speedily be covered with shells to ani 

extent ——The Morning Chromele contradicts the faragreph, 

from the Kentish Gazette, stating that Lord Charles Thynne has se- 
ceded to the Church of Rome. 


—--> -— 


Appointments. 


H M. Chareé d'Affeires aod Consul General in the Republic of Veoezuela— 
W. B. Holwes, Esq , now British Vice-Consul at Bawom, to be H-M. Consul at 
Diarbekir —R. Campbell, Esq, now British Vice Consul at Venice. to be HM. 
Consul at Daokirk —D. B. Robertson, Eeq., now British Vice Consul at Sha 

to be HM. Consul at Amey. 3G Lewis Newnhem, Evq.,, to be HM. 
Consul in the Republic of Liberia —Bir 8. G Bonham, K.C B., Governor of 
Hong Kong, to be a Baronet.—Mr. F. Winn Knight, MP. for W . 
has a appointed to the office of Parliamentary Secretary w the Poor law 
Board, io the room of Bir J. Emerson Tennent. 

Tue Cuanceny Commission —The Queen has been oleased to appoint Bir 
John Romilly. Sic G. J. Tarner, Sir R.T Kindersley, Sir J. Dodson, the Right 
Hon. 8. Lushington, Sir C. Crompton, 8ir J. RG. Graham, the Right Hon. J, 
W. Henley. Sir J. D. Harding, Sir W. Page Wood. KR. Bethell, Evq., Jobo Bolt, 
Esq, and W. Milbourne James, Eq., to be H. M. Commissioners for continuing 





the Chancery Inquiry. and for iring into the law aod jurisdiction of the Ee- 
clesiastical and other Courts in re to matters testamentary. 
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Acvwy. 


Wanr-Oprice, Nov, 23.—1st Dragoon Guards; Ensign R G B Bolton, fromm 
4th Ft, 10 be Cornet, b-p, 7th Dragoon Gaards; Archibald Clevland, gent, 
te be Cornet, b-p, ¥ Maclean, app to 13th Light Dragoons. 10:b Light Dragoons ; 
J Clark, gent, to be Cor, b p, ¥ Cass, pro. 16uh Lt Drags; Hon H Rowiey to be 
Cor, b-p, v Leader, pro. let Hegt of Ft; G Fenwick, gent, to be Eos, w p,¥ 
Beroope, pro. 3d Fe; Lt Luard to be Capt, b-p, v Blair, who ret; Ens Side 
bottom jo be Lt, b-p, v Luard; W Tarner, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Neville, app to 
etch Ft. @h r ; W Hamilton, gent, ve be Ens, b-p, ¥ Griers n, pro 1gih Fe; 
J Howley, gent, to be Eus, b p,¥ Montgomery, pro. 14h b t; T Cosby, gent. to 
be Ens, b p, » Helyer, pro; W Blunt, gent, to be Eos, b p.¥ Come, pro l6ch Ft; | 
W Rainsford, gent, to be Eos, w-p, v Quin, pro in 734 Fe 18:h F tj RK Blake, | 
gent, wo be Ens, wp. ¥ Gibbons, pro. @ist Fr; Lt Watson tw be Capt, w p, ¥ | 
Albovy, dec : See Lt Peddie w be First Lt, w-p, v W ateon; Gent Cadet Image, | 
from Iti Mii Coll, to be Ens, w p,¥ Peddie; Assist Staff Surg Greer to be Asaict 
Barg. Edge, who resigns, 22d Fr; L Hammond, gent, to be Ens, w p, v ¢ airn 
cross, pro, 23d Fi; J Butler, gent, to be Sec Lt, bp. ¥ John, pro. 25th Fc; J 
Moorhead, geo', to be Eos,w p.v Harvey, pro. 27h Fi; W Pinwill, gent to be 
Ens, b-p. 30th Ft; Gent Cadet Hobbs, from R! Mil Coll, w be Ens, w p, v La 
Touche, dec. 3ih Fi; E Tedlie, gent, to be Ens, b p, v Hardinge, who ret 
37th Ft; F Ind, gent, to be Eos,b p, v Baker, pro. 39:5 Ft; Lt Hamilton to be 
Capt, w p. v Bvt Mo) Stokes, who ret upon fp; Ens Baird to be Lt. w p, v Ha 
milton; Gent Cadet Wadman, from Ri Mil Coll, to be Eos, w-p, ¥ Baird ; Gent 
Cadet Phillipps, from Ri Mil Coll, to be Ens, w-p, v De Carteret, dec. 40th Fe; 
R Ellie, gent, to be Ens, b p, v Messenger, pro. 42d Ft; W Webber, gent, wo be 
Ens, b-p, v Hoberison, pro; F Scott, gent, to be Ens, b-p,v Montgomery, pro. 
43d Fc, Capt Hamilton, from h-p Rifle Brigade, to be Capt, v Dick, who ex; Lt 
Morel w be Capt, b p, ¥ Hamilwon, who ret, Ens Colvile to be Lt, b p, ¥ De Mo 
re); Lord Browne to be Ens, b p, v Colvile. 44h Ft; W Richardson, gent, to 
be Ens, wp, ¥ Gregory, app Adjt. 45th Fc; E Atherley, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v 
Rowland, pro. 46cn Ft; N Da.scombe, gent, to be Ens, b-p,¥ Greer, pro. 47th 
Bi; G Waddilove, gent, to be Ens, bp, v Maxwell, pro. Sist Ft; Gent Cadet 
Goddard, from Bi Mil Coll, to be Ens, res v Sargevt, pro. 52d Ft; Lord Scott 
0 be Kus, b p, v Crosse, pro. 57th Fi, J Ingham, gent, to be Eos, bp, v Cop 
land, pro, 62d Ft; Lt O'Calleghan to be Capt, bp, v Stanley, who ret; Ens 
Adeane to be Lt, bp, ¥ O Callaghan, 63d Fr; J Hay, gent, to be Ens, b Pp. ¥ 
Mackesy pro. 65th Ft; E Wilford, gent, to be Ene, b-p. v Still, pro. 68h Ft; 
Ens Smyth, from 84:h Ft, to be Ens, v Nicol, pro. 74h Ft; N M Crammen, gent, 
w be Ens, w p, ¥ Lawson, pro 79h Ft; G Harrison, gent. to be Ens, b p, v 
Boothby, who ret. 80th Ft; Ens Whitehead to be Lt, wp, v Hunt, dec ; Gent 
Cadet Batcheler, from Ri Mil Coll, to be Ens, w p, vy Whitehral; W Mortimer, 
gent, to be Bos, wp, ¥ Wilkinson, pro. Bist Fi; T Wood, gent, to be Ens, bp, 
9 Ferreday. whoret. 84h Ft; E Antrobus, gent, to be Ens, b p, v Smyth, app to 
Gah Fey H Smyth, gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Browne, pro. 90th Ft; A Daubeny, 

ent, to be Ens, b-p, v Builer, pro. 91st Fc; L Warren, gent, to be Ens, b p, v 

livey, pro, Lt S:anton to be Capt, b p,v Lloyd, whoret; Ens Hibbert to be Lt, 
bp, Stanton, 93d Fr; J Claybilis, gent, to be Bus, b p, v Sprot, pro. 94th Ft; 
A Elliot, gent, to be Ens, b p, v Sladen, pro; C Durant, gent, to be Eus, bp, ¥ 
Bexton, who ret. 95th Ft; C Molyneux, gent,to be Ens, b p, ¥ Smyth, pro 99th 
Fi; © Pearson, gent, to be Ens, bp, v Nunn, pro. Rifle Brigade; W Thynne, 
grt, to be Bee Lt, b p, v Buller, pro. 3d W 1 Regt; Ens Lamont to be Lt, b p, 
* Bacon, who ret; T Connell, gent, to be Ens, w p, v De Cartetet, pro. 

Hospital Sie—Act Assis: Surg Gibson, M B, to be Assist Sarg to the Forces, 
= Greer, opp to Qlat Ft 

Memorandum.~— The removal of Ens Yonge, from 74ib to the 61st Regt, has been 
eancelled, 

Wak Orrice, Nov. 26.—6:h Regt of Drags; Act. Assist Surg Boate to be 
Assist Surg, v Logie, pro on Staff. 3d Ft; Assist Surg Batt from 13:h Ft, to be 
Surg v Reade, appto Staff. 6h Fe; Capt Phillipps, from h-p, unatt., to be Capt, 
+ Cruiee, who ex, reevg the diff; Lt Gore to be Capt, b-p, v Phillips, who ret; 














end China station, bas not csused much surprise here, says a Portsmouth letter. 
The result shows the impolicy of sending fleg officers of advanced years and nearly 
expended energies upon such stations es the East Indies and China. Rear Ad- 
miral Austen makes the third of bis rank in succession who have died in the chief 
commend on the East India and China station, his immediate predecessors being 
Rear Admiral Sir Francis Collier and Kear Admiral In teheld —Commodore 
Bir Thomas Herbert, K.C.B., M P., Fourth Lord of the bdmicsie, now becomes 
Rear-Admiral of the Blue, by whose elevation a good service pension reverts to 
the gift of the First Lord of the Admiralty 

The following arrivals at home, from foreign stations, are reported since our 
Inst; Rosamond, Commr. Crawford from the West Indies; Scourge. 6, paddie 
sloop, Commr Lord F. H. Kerr, fom the Mediterranean; Spiteful, 6, Commr. 
G. Parker, from Corfa and Gibrahar, Firebrand, 6, steam-trigawe, Capt. Codd, 
from Gibraltar ; Dolphin, brigantine, Lt. Wood, from the Coast of Africa. 

Royvan Mannings, Nov. 18 —Firet Lt Blyth to be Capt, v Bet Maj M‘Kinnon, 
ret upon fa | pay ; First Lt Lawrence to be Capt, v Bvt Maj Williamson, ret on 
full pay ; See Lis Dowse and Wolrige to be First Lts.— Nov. 23 —Bvt- Maj Evans 
to be Lt Col, v Garmston, ret on full pay; Bvt Maj Wesley to be Lt- Col; Bvt 
Maj Fynmore to be Lt-Col, v Hornbrook, ret on full pay.—First Lis Stewart and 
Pickard to be Capts —Sec Lis Meheux and Savary to be First Lis. First Lt 
Allen wo be Adjt First Lt Williams wo be Qtmr. 


Obituary. 


Tue Ear or Surewssury —Jchn Talbot, 17th Eerl of Shrewsbury, died 
on the 91h ult. at Naples, after a short illness. His Lordship hae been sojourning 
on the Continent during the last two years. At the beginning of this month he 
was suddeny seized, while at Palermo, with an affection of the brain, caused by 
exposure to the intense heat of the place, and he was ordered by his medical at- 
tendants to remove to Rome. He had progressed as far as Naples, when a fatal 
attack of fever came on, and his Lordship soon afier expired —The Earl of 
Shrewsbury was the lineal male heir and representative of the renowned warrior 
Sir John Talbot, so distinguished in the French wars of Henry V. and VI, more 
especially as the opponent of the Maid of Orleans. To bim were granted the 
Earidoms of Shrewsbury and Waterford, which descended to the nobleman 
whose death we record. The great Taibot was slain, in bis 80th year, in a battle 
with the French befere Chastilion. It is said that he was victorious in forty dif- 
ferent engagements —The late Earl was born 18th March, 1791, the son of John 
Joseph Talbot, Esq, by Catherine, his first wife, daughter of Thomas Clifton, 
Esq., of Lytham, county Lancaster, and succeeded to the family honours at the 
decease of his uncle, in 1827. He inberited, at the same time, a very considerable 
property, and, subsequently, he commenced, under the guidance of Pugin, the 
erection of the magnificent siracture of Alton Towers. From the moment of bis 
accession to the Peerage, bis Lordship took an active part in matters concerning 4 
the Roman Catholic party of which he was azealous adherent. About the year 
1839 he wrote several political and religious pamphleis, chiefly addressed to Mr. 
Ambrose Lisle Phillipps, a convert, and remarkable for their extreme Catholic 
tendency, and their censure of Mr O’Connell,—On all occasions Lord Shrews- 
bury was a munificent supporter of his religion, and he is stated to have contribu 
ted no less a sum than £50 000 to the building of Roman Catholic edifices. A 
splendid charch was erected at Cheadle at the Earl's sole expense ; and the ca- 
thedral at Nottingham was largely assisted by his Lordship's generosity —Lord 
Shrewsbury marriea, 27:bh June, 1814, Maria Theresa, eldest daughter of William 
Talbot, Esq, of Castle Talbot, county Wexford, and neice of Arthur fiast Earl 
of Mountmorris, by whom he had issue; one son John (who died in infancy), and 
two daughters, viz, Mary Alathea Beatrix (raised to the rank of a Princess by 
the King of Bavaria), who married, 4:h April, 1839, the Prince Doria Pamphilj ; 
and Gwendaline Catherine, who married, llth May, 1835, the Prince of Sulmona 
(eldest son of the Prince Borghese), and in died in 1840.—Dying, thus, without 
male issue, his Lordship is succeeded in the Earidoms of Shrewsbury and W ater 
ford by his cousin, Bertram-Arthur-Talbot, born 11 Dec, 1832, only son of the 
late Lieut. Col. Talbot, 








Bos Bartley to be Lt, b p, v Gore, 13th Ft; Assist Surg Clarke, from 25:h Fr, 
to be Assist Surg, « Batt, provo dd Ft. 24th Fe; Ens Burns to be Lieut, b p, v 
Drew, who ret, 25:b Fe; Act Assist Surg Whylock, M D. to be Assist Surg, v 
Clarke, app to 13h Fe. Sist Ft; Capt Wilmot, from 96th Ft, to be Capt, v Rocke, 
whoex, 4iet Fc, Capt Eman to be Maj b p, v Seaton, who ret; Luthe Hon, Rt. 
Hoandeock to be Capt, b p, v Eman; Bos Bushto be Lt, b p,v Handcock, 55th 
Fi, Ene Hume to be Lt, b p, v Feilden, who ret; T Roxby, gent, to be Eng, b p, 
¥ Mockinnon, app to 64th Ft. 64th Ft, Eos Marray to be Lt, b p, v¥ Hood, who 
ret; Eos Mackinnon, from Sith Ft, to be Eosv Murray. 824 Fe; Siaff-Surg of 
the Bee Claes Mackenzie, M D. to be Surg,v Hume, proto Stall 96h Fr; Capt 
Recke, from Slet Ft, to be Capt, ¥ Wilmot, whoex. Ceylon Rifle Regt; Capt 
Hemmil, from bh p, unatt,to be Capt, v Watson, pro w p. to an unatt majority ; 
Firat Li Walter to be Capt, b-p,v Hammill, who ret, See Lt Sillery to be First 
Libp,v Walter. St. Helena Regt; Ens Lloyd to be Adj, v Prenderville, who 
resigns the Adjicy only. 

Hospital Swof—Surg Hume, M.D , from 82d Ft, to be Staff Surg of First Class 
vy Home, who retupon lp Assist Surg Logie, M.D. from 6:h Drags, to be Staff 
Borg of Sec Class, v Mackenzie, appto 82d Ft, Surg Reade, from 3d Ft, to be 
Biefl Surg of Bec Class, v Reade, who ret upon hb p. 

Brevet— Capt Hammill, of the Ceylon Rifle Regt, to be May inthe Army. Brvt 


Me) Hammill, of Ceylon Rifle Regt, to be Lt Colinthe Army, Capt Phillipps of 


Sih Ft, to be Mejin the Army. Brevt-Maj Phillipps of 6h Fe, to be Le Col in the 

Army. 

Orrice or Onpxrance, Nov. 15,—R! Regtof Artillery; First Lt Bayly to be 

Bee Capt, v Smith Neill, dee. See Lt Markhem to be First Lt, v Bayly. 

Wanr-Orrice, Dec. 3.—4th Reet of Lt Drags; Lt the Hon C Keith, from 10th 
Lt Drags, to be Lt, v Fairlie, who ex. 10th Lt Drags ; Lt Fairlie, from 4th Lt 
Drags, to be Lt, v the Hon C Keith, who ex. 6th Kegt of Ft; Lt Webb to be 
Capt, w-p, v Crowder, dec ; Ens M‘Cleland to be Lt, w-p, ¥ Webb; Gent Cadet 
Hole, from Ri Mil Coll, to be Ens, w-p, v M'Cleland. Mth Ft; Gent Cadet 
Graham, from Rl} Mil Coll, to be Ens, v Elwyn, superceded for being absent 
without leave 17th Ft; Bvt Lt-Col M‘Pherson, C B, to be Lt-Col, w pv 
Swyte, app Inspect Field Officer of a Recruit Dist; Capt Bourke to be Maj, 
w-p, ¥ M'Pherson; Lt Armstrong to be Capt, w-p, v Bourke; Ens Lawson to 
be Lt, w-p, v Armstrong ; Gent Cadet Clarke, from RI Mil Coll, to be Ens, w Ps 
v Lawson. 42d Ft; Ens Bond to be Lt, b-p, v Platt, who ret; Ens Le Mar- 
chant to be Lt, b-p, v Young, who ret. 59th Ft; Staff Surg of Sec Class Camp- 
bell to be Surg, v Macpherson, app to Staff. 82d Ft; Lt Lawrie to be Capt, 
b-p, v Pardoe, who ret; Ens Luard to be Lt, b-p, v Lawrie. 85th Ft; Lt Aide 
to be Capt, b-p, v the Hon J Thurlow, who ret; Ens Lord Taylour to be Lt, 
b-p, v Aidé. 97th Ft; Maj-Gen Proctor, C B, to be Col, v Lt-Gen Sir H Bou- 
verve, KC B, dee 

Srarv.—Lt-Col Stoyte, from 17th Ft, to be Inspect Field Officer of a Recruit 
Dist, v Lt Col Magenis, dec. 

Hosritat Starr.—Surg Macpherson, from 59th Ft, to be Staff Surg of sec 
class. v Campbell, app to 59th Ft; Assist Staff Surg Bacot, to be Staff Surg of 
sec class. 

Several regiments on servic® athome stations have been placed under orders to 
bold themselves in readiness to embark for foreign service, butthey will not com- 
mence embarking before the middle of January, 1853, The following is a detailed 
account of the Bpaagte of the stations of the regiments which are about to take 

ace :—The second battalion of the Ist Royals, under Lt-Col. Bell, will proceed 

m Cork to Cephalonia, to relieve the 30:h Regt, under Lt Col. Cavan; and the 
30th will proceed to Gibraltar to relieve the 26h Foot. The 26th. under Lt Col, 
Heimphill, will proceed to Barbadoes, to relieve the 34th Foot; and the 24th Ft, 
under Lt Co! Brown, will proceed to Halifax, N 8., which garrison has been short 
of its complement of troops since the retaru home of the 42d Royal Highlanders 
io June last, and at present stationed at Surling Castle, under Lt Co! Cameroun — 
The 85:h Foot, second on the roster for foreign service, proceeds from Portsmouth, 
weder Lt-Col Power, to the Mauritius, to occupy the station vacatedkby the Qd 
battalion of the 12h Foot, under Lt-Col. Perceval, which bas not been filled since 
the departure of the battalian for service at the Cape of Good Hope —The 57th 
end 3’ et Regiments of Foot, third and fourth on the roster for foreign service, the 
S7h under Li Col. Goldie, and the 31st under Lt-Col, Staunton, will proceed— 
the former regiment from Cork, and the latter from Fermoy, to Corfu and Zante, 
to relieve the 4ist and 47:h Regiments of Foot at those stations, The 31s: takes 
the place of the 41st ac Zante, and the 57th that of the 47th at Corfu. The dist 
Foot, under Lt Col. Carpenter, and the 4th Foot, under Lt-Col O'Grady Haly, 
proceed to Malta to relieve the 76:h Foot, under Lt-Col. Clarke; and the 76ih 
will proceed to Halifax, N.8., to relieve the 97:h Foot, the latter regiment being 
ordered home. The reason for two regiments proceeding to Malta to relieve one 
is owing to the 41st and 47th regiments being each composed of six companies, 
and the 76h, which they are to relieve, having former'y two battalions, now merg 
ext jnto one, contains tencompanies. The 97th to be relieved by the 76th had also 
tw» battalions formerly, and now consists of ten companies, ordered home, on be 
ing relieved by the teu companies of the 76h —The first battalion of the 71st Re- 
giwent, onder Lt Col, Denny, fifth on the roster for foreign service, and the 48th, 
sixth on the roster, and under Lt Col. the Hon, A-A. Daizell, proceed, the former 
from Kilkenty, and the lauer from Newport to Corfu, to relieve the 49ch Foot and 
92d Highlanders, and they will proceed to Gibralar, to reliewe the 44:h Foot 
soder Lt Col.the Hon A.A. Spencer. The 44th proceeds to Montreal, to re. 
Meve the 20:h Foet, under, Lt-Col. Horn, ordered home from Canada. ' 

Navy. 

APPOINTMENTS —Capts., F. H. H. Glasse to command the Vuliure paddlewhee! 
steam frigate of 470 horse power, commissioned at Devonport; T. Fisher to com- 
wand the Magictenne, 16, paddiewheel steam frigate of 400 horse power, com 
missioned at Devonport; W. Loring to command the Furious, 16, paddlewhee! 
steam frigate of 400 horse power, commissioned at Portsmouth; Goidsmith, late 
of the Wellesley, 72, to command the Sidon steam frigate —Commrs , F. Miller t 
the Penelope, 16, on the coast of Africa, vice Harvey, invalided ; O Cumberian 
to the London, 90, at Sheerness, vice Hancock, superseded at his own request.— 
Lieuts , W Monid to the Jmpregnadile flagship a Devonport; W.G. Jones to the 
Leander, 50; Lord Viscoum Giitord vo the Winchester, 50; GH Mansel! anc 
E. Madden to the Vuedture; T. Andrews and Hon FO Fizinaurice to the Ma 

nne; HA. Reilly and R P. Cator to the Pwrious; J Carnegie and JK 
Soret to the Sidon; HA. Clavering from the E-rcellent to ihe Victory; R 
K. Turnour to the Excellent —Surgeons, J. Chariton io the Magictenne; T. H 
Lowry tothe Furious; K Beith to the Vudlure; A. Baxver wo we J'vafalger — 
Porsers, G. A. Lance to the Vaudture; T. T. Wise to the Magicienne; A. Robin 
gon wo the Sidon; J. Martin w the Furious —Chapliin, Rev. H. F Edgell, from 
athe Judefatigabie, 50, 10 the Agamemnon, 90, screw Steamship, at Sheerness. 


The death of Rear Admiral Auste: , ‘be Commander-in-Chief on the Bast India ] 


eee 


Tue Coustess or Loverace —This lady—“ sole daughter” of the poet By- 
rono—whose name has been made familiar to her countrymen through the impas- 
sioned language addressed to her by her father, in some of his finest poems, ex 
pired on Saturday, after a lingering illness of more than twelve months duration, 
atthe town residence of her noble husband in Great Cumberland place. She 
was born in 1816, and, like ber illustrious parent, bas died belure completing her 
37h year. Wreitingto Mr. Murray from Venice, Feb 2, 18!8, Byron says—" | 
have a great love for liule Ada, and 1 look forward to her as the pillar of my old 
oge, should [ ever reach that desolate period, which [hope not’? From Bologna, 
7ib June, 1819, he again writes—“ I have nov heard of my lutle Ada, the Elec 
tra of ny Mycenm ; but there will come a day of reckoning, even should I not 
live to see it.’ From Ravenna, 8b October, 1820—" If you turn over the pages 
of the Huntingdon peerage case, you will learn how common was the name of 
Ada under the Plantagenets. 1 found it in my own pedigree inthe reigns of John 
and Henry.” Pisa, i7:h Nov, 1821—" I have to acknowledge the receipt of a 
lock of Ada’s hair, which is soft and pretty, and nearly as dark as mine was at 
twelve.* 
subsequently (in 1838) created Earl of Lovelace, a connexion by which the lineage 
of John Locke was blended with that of Byron. —(it would almost seem that the 
eldest sun of the deceased ** Ada” had inherited something of ber father’s way- 
wardness. The boy, sixteen years ofage, was recenily discovered by the police 
at Liverpool, on the point of shipping himself as cabin boy iu a merchant vessel, 
The public was spared the detail of the circumstances.) 

Rear ApMtRaAL Austen, C.B.—The telegraphic overland dispatch from In 
dia gives us the sad intelligence of the death of Rear-Admiral Charles John Aus- 
ten, C B., the Commander in Chief of the East India station, which took place on 
the 8ihof October in the expedition to Prome. The gallant and distinguished 
oflicer was born in 1779, and was the younger brother of Admiral Sir F. Austen, 
K C.B. He entered the service in 1791. He was in the Unicorn, 38 at the 
capture of the Dutch brig Comet, 18, andthe French frigate La 7'risune, 44. He 
was in several affairs with gun boats and privateers, end distinguished himself in 
boarding after her capture, the Sctpzo. 18 guns, in a boat with four men during a 
violent gale, and retained possession of her until the following day. He was pro 
moted io a commander from first lieutenant of the Endymion for his conduct at 
the capture of three men of war and two privateers. He was posted after five 
years’ hard work. As acaptain he acquired great experience during the war, in 
command of the Swiftsure, 72; Cleopatra, 32; Namur74; Phensc, 36; when 
he had charge of a squadron in pursuit of Neapolitans and French, and obtained 
the unqualified approbation of Lord Exmouth. He was wrecked in the Phenix 
buthe was folly acquitted of ali blame. He subsequently commanded the Auro 
ra, 46, as second in command in the West Indies ; in the Winchester, 52. and as 
flag captain in the Bellerophon, 78, at St. Jean d'Acre. He was promoted to 


his flag rank in 1846, and was appoined Commander-in-Chief in the East indies 
in January, 1850. 





Tue Rev M. MARcus.—VW e regret to announce the sudden demise, yesterday 
morning, at his residence, No. 3, Egremont place, New road, London, of the Rev 
Moses Marcus, rector of St. George the Martyr, New York, and sixteen years a 
respected pastor in the United States. The deceased gentiemaa had for some time 
past been acrively engaged in promoting the establishment of a charitable institu 
tion in New York for the relief of decayed British emigrants, and by his perse 
verance and untiring energy had secured a grant of land for that purpose, and 
successfully accomplished his philanthropic mission. His health, however, was 
so visibly umpaired that his medical atendanis strongly advised his remaining in 
this country rather than encounter the perils of an Atlantic voyage: and his friends 
were looking forward to his speedy induction to a living in this country, when the 
malady under which he bad for some time been suffering, disease of the heart, 
terminated fatally —European Times, Nov. 27. 

Tue Countessor RuMFoRD.—A maiden lady, bearing this title died at Con- 
cord, N.H., on the 2nd inst. From a funeral discourse preached on the occasion, 
we make a few extracts —“The Countess Rumford was a grand daughter of Rev. 
Timothy Walker, the first minister of this town. Ske was the only daughter of 
Benjamin Thompson, formerly a resident of this town and was bora onthe spot 
where she died Oct. 18, 1774 Her father, remarkable for his native talent and 
euterpris? came to this town from Woburn, Mass, asa teacher, in 1772, and 
marrying the eldest daughter—thenawidow—of Rev Mr. Walker, seuled among 
us. But, as the war of the revolution came on, being supected of principles and 
feelings adverse tu the American cause, he was obliged to flee for satety, first to 
his native town, and then to Boston, uoder the protection of the British, whence 
he was soon after sent by Geu. Gage, as the bearer of despatches to Englard. At- 
tracting the attention of the government there, he found honourable employment 
uillthe close of the revolutionary war. Soon alter that, 1785, he went to Germany, 
was introduced to the Elector of Bavaria, and was « mployed by bim in various 
services, civil and military, in which he acquired most honourable distinction 
Residing a while at Munich, the capital of Bavaria, he became distineuished for 
his efforts to suppress the system of vagrancy and mendicity which bad become a 
great public nuisance: and, as a reward, in part, for bis services, he received 
trom the Elector the title of Count of the Holy Roman Eimpire’’—with a pension 
settled on him for life of nearly $2,000 annually. To this title he added that of 
Romford, in remembrance of his residence in this town, which was formerly call 
ed by that name. 

“ After a long residence in various parts of Europe, 
ance with many distinguished persons. 
1845.” Here she died—on the spot where she was born—on the 2d of December, 
inst., aged 78 years. The Countess never married, but left as her chief mourner, 
on adopted daughter, who assiduousty and affectionately waited on her in the 
infirmities of wge, in her last sickness and death. The Countess left a very cou- 
siderable property, which she has saved from her father’s estates and from a pen 
sion of nearly $1,000 annuaily, that she received for nearly forty years from the 
Bavarian governmentin consideration of her father's services, The last years of 
ber hfe were spent in quiet retirement, erjoying the social intercourse ot a few 
family friends and acquaintances. She ia her last will made a charitable disposi 
ion of a large portion of her Property; and particularly, as is understood, gave 
the place where she resided and the sum of about $15,000 for the eatablishtnent 
there of an asylum for widows and female orphan children of Concord, 

Lieut. Generac Sir H. F. Bouverie, G.C.B., Cou. oF THe 97TH Foot.— 
This gallant officer, whose death bas been already ment oved, died suddenly, at 
Woolveding, on the 14th ult. He was born 11th July, 1783, the third +on of the 
Hon. Edward Bouverie, brother of the first Earl of Radvor. He entered the 
army, a8 Ens gu in the 2nd Foot,in 1799. In 1809 he served on the staff in Scot 
and, and subsequently filled the office of aide-de camp and military secretary to | 
the Duke of Weilington, while in Spain. [o 1838 he obiained the rank of Lieut. 
General ; and, at one period, was Governor of Malta. He received one Cross 


and an intimate acquaint. 
She returned to her native place in 





and one Clasp for his services a8 Assistant Adj « General : 
woria, St. Sabastian, Bive, and Orches eeveegina rin age 


On the Sth July, 1835, the poet’s daughter was united to Lord King, | 


December 18 


Mk. E.S Seeuin.—We notice with sincere regret the d 
and much esteemed dramatic vocalist He died te the oe pag 
affection of the heer!, which carried him off prematurely fe the 4th SY, Of ay 
age. His first appearance on the stage was in London, bis native why of 
but he has for many years been a resident of the U. 8. is thearr ~/Pochete| 
New York was commenced a: the National Theatre under ot ter ag 





} 
} 


Mr. oH 
the time of his — - was a member of the Lyceum « empany. ‘a ne 
much regretted. He leaves a widow and four child ; : 
amassed a handsome property. ren, and is said tw have 


Miss Berry —On the night of Saturday (the 20ch ult.) the [i ; 
world lost an old friend and tavourite : the eh known he Bere Ty astiooable 
pole's Miss Berry—expired at ber house in Curzon Sireer, wuhout diew Wal. 
pain. She wes in her ninetieth year, and retained her mental faculties a r pa or 
of her physical beauty to the last. Her literary réunions were very aan muck 
early partof the century, and included everyhody worth seeing or me = the 
those days. Miss Berry was universally beloved aud respected in her ree 
| Spectator —The band that penned a .ong series of the pleasantest lense 
English language has lain mouldering in a vault at Houghton since the _ 'n the 
1797 :—and more then half a ceutury later, at the close of 1852, is final] ring of 
the fascinating tongue that refused the proffered coronet of the plecsees Lae 
writer,—whom she really loved. The last male descendent of Sir Robert Wat 
pole (every one’s Horace Walpole—no one’s Ear! of Oxford) tendered sixt “A 
since his title to Mary Berry :—and Mary Berry, after living to oon 
seventy years of English society since, only a week ago ceased to live. W 
thoughts and recollections does such a death awaken! Miss Berry knew H 
Walpole, and corresponded with him,—and Horace Walpole had seen La to 
Jennings and knew Prior's Kitty. A little fancy throws us two centurie wy 
into the last year of the Protectorate, and headlong into the profligacies of * ck, 
storation —Miss Berry, or rather Mary Berry, was the elder of the two dau th . 
of Robert Berry, E<q., of South Audley Sireet; a Yorkshire gentleman a fats 
tune—if we are not misinformed—and certainiy the disappointed heir-at tai fat 
uncle, who unexpectedly left his wealth away from him. The names of the oie 
were, Mary and Agnes:—or as they were called in society, Old Berry and Eide 
Berry. Mary, even when Walpole knew her, was mistress of Latin; ‘and Aunesr 
it is said, painted in water colours, as well as “ Lady Di,’’—end if she hed _ 
to sculpture would, it was thought at Strawberry Hill, and in South Audley Sir ~ 
have rivalled the Hon. Mrs. Damer.— Athenaeum, Pome, 

Fanny Wricat, Mapime D Akusmont.—During the past few weeks sever 
al distinguished characters have passed from earth, celebrated more for their po 
centricities, than for their virtues or greatness. To the list we have to add the 
name of the notorious Fanny Wright, Madame D' Arusmont, who died in Cincin, 
nati, on Tuesday last.— Fanny Wright was born in Dundee, Scotland, September 
6, 1796, and was connected with one of the great High'and families, whose names 
and deeds have become parts of the history of her naiive land. She come to this 
country in 1818, and was welcomed to the homes of many of our distinguished 
artists and leading men. She returned to England in 1820, and published a 7. 
lume entitled “ Views of Society and Manners in America,” hignly complimen- 
tary. Inthe Spring of 1821, she visited Paris, and from her literary reputation, 
contracted an intimate friendship with Lafayette. In 1824 she returned to Ame. 
rica inco.rpany with the gue tof the nation, General Lafayette. In 1832 she 
again returned to Paris, where she was married to M. D Arusmont, by whom she 
had an only daughter, who survives her. Her union proving an untorwunate one 
she and her husband separated, she returning to this eountty, he remaining ia 
Paris. . 

Her career has been one, which no true woman can contemplate with feelings 
of pleasure. She wandered outside the sphere in which alone she could accom- 
plish good for her race. Her quixotic atte npt 'o establish a colony of free negroes 
at Memphis, Tenn. ; her association with the infidel association at New Harmony, 
Indiana; her writings and her public lectures, may be titles to future notoriety ; 
but they can never gild her immoral opinions or anti-christian propagandism, with 
more than a momentary and meretricious spleudor.—N. Y. Evening Mirror. 

We have to announce the death, afver a long and painful illness, of Mr. John 
Hamilton Reynolds. Mr. Reynolds was for many years, whilst he resided in 
London, an active contributor to the principal periodicals. With him has pro- 
bably passed away the person most competent to write the Life now wanted of 
Thomas Hood, whose brother-in-law he was.—At his residence, Summerlands, 
Exeter, Lieut. Gen, Alfred Richards, E 1 C8 —At Shirley-park, Surrey, the 
Countess of Eldon. —On his passage from the Cape of Good Hope, Capt. Crowder, 
6ih Regt. —At Guernsey, Major J. Johnston, (late 44in Ft )—At Dowlais house! 
Glamorganshire, Sir Josiah John Guest, M P. for Merthyr Tydvil—W., Billings, 
Eeq., surgeon, late R N --Lt. Gen. Shuidham, E [.U 8 —Li. Francis Rooke, the 
only officer who was saved under the most miraculous circumstances, from the 


wreck of the Avenger frigate, died at Haslar, recently.—Lt.-General Wemyss,— 
The Marchioness of Sligo. 





PAusic. 


Mr, Fry's Lectures,—The lectures on music by Mr. Fry continue to be well 
attended. The concert that formed the second portion of the last was enlivened 
hy the performances of Madame De Vries, who particularly distinguished herself, 
and of the long established favourites Madame Pico Vietti and her husband, 
Madame De Vries's voice, without being of that fine quality wisich delights the 
sense by its smoothness of tone, is excellently adapted to the music that she sings, 
In her intonation also, and in her forfe and diminuendo, she shows herself com 
plete mistress of her art. Signor and Signora Vietti sang “ The Italian Fisher- 
man,” a duett by Gabusi, in a way which brought the quiet sentiment of the song 
feelingly to mind. Some of the best portions of Rossini’s “ Srabat Mater” were 
reperted on this occasion : viz. the introduction, and the solo and chorus “ Bi 
Mater.” They show good traits of Rossini’s fine, but impatient genius; yet, after 
all, what is there in them that the mind carries away with it, that it loves to dwell 
upon, or that it longs to hear again? The same objection however does not hold 
to portions of Rossini’s operatic music, for the popular ear proves how readily 
some of its melodies are accep*ed.—Mr. Fry produced at this lecture the song 
composed after the battle of Agincourt, and immediately following the “ Vive le 
Roi!’ from The Siege of Rochelle, by Balfe. As jusily might he have set off a 
city exquisite atthe expense of a hardy Western pioneer. The notes of the song 
on the victory of Agincourt are not “ barbarous,” as entitled in the programme, if 
they are the same which we have seen. They are mot so, because they contain 
the gerins of those fine harmonic changes, which “ere so fully understood in the 
succeeding century. 

But Mr. Fry, what of all that intervenes between this rough old song and the 
pretty trifles of Mr. Balfe's invention ?—W hat of the music of the days of Shake- 
peare which, like himself, is “ not for an age but for alltime?” Take Wilbye’s 
madrigal, “‘ Sweet honey-sucking bees,” for instance, the very madrigal perhaps 
that Shakspeare had been listening to himself, when he said that “ stillness and 
the night become the touches of sweet harmony.” You havea fair chorus, though 
you might be better off in tenors and bases, and do not use the “screaming” 
counter-tenor, Now produce that madrigal, and do justice to its lights and 
shades, and counterpoint; and despite the plainness of itsy versification, and de- 
spite Parisian sneers at American dilletantism, we will venture to say that not 
an audieuce in the world will do its beautiés more justice than that which gener- 
ally attends the concerts in Metropolitan Hall. Or, if you prefer the older music 
of the nation, which has done more for the development, and recently for the ex- 
tinction of the science, thau any other under the sun, take © Dissi @ \’amata mia” 
by Luca Marenzio who lived at the same period with Wilbye, and do the same jas- 
tice by it. This would be a fairer way of giving a correct idea of the progress of 
the science, than by putting the ruder compositions of music's infancy in contrast 
with the light bat showy productions of the present day.—We come in these re- 
marks to the actual science of the matter, which we understood Mr. Fry had un- 
dertaken to elucidate, We do not wish however to be in any way instrumental 
in impaling the idea that Mr. Fry is at all singular in his tastes avd opinions on 
these subjects. Unfortavately a large proportion of those who care at all about 
the science will think with him, and those who are of our opinion to, seldom care 
to declare it. We hope that Mr. Fry will repent however, aud before be hes 
done, putsome of the older masters with Handel at their head, exactly where be 
has put Ros-ini and Verdi, as composers of vocal music,—giving the latter by all 
means their due place’ He will otherwise leave Yankee Doodle iu a worse fix 
than he tossed him into at his first concert. In fact it is barbarous to young 
learners of any name or nation, to give them an introduction to music by the haod 
of Verdi, and tell them thac they must be satisfied with what they get from him 
as the qnintesseace of the art divine. 








Drama. 


We can only crowd in a very few words respeciing Mr. Maedee’s new opera of 
“The Peri,” performed through the week at the Broadwsy. The music is 
pleasing and reflects great credit on the composer; it shows @ sound classical 
taste, and an intimacy with the works of the greater maser, from whom bow 
ever he is not at all necessitared to borrow. Mr. Muedes"s greavert praise ‘se 
that he has consented to subdue the vocal and ins rameatel parts of the opera t@ 
its general effect, at the cost (we are sure) of a) pearing vue: bese be iliant tea 
he otherwise would d-,—The scenery is showy aud in general very effective 
T # ainging is decidedly mediocre, 


The Evening Mirror of y«st=rday annova-ed the e-gagement at the Broad 





wy of Mpdame Alboni, to appear in Kaliaa Opers, on we 97¢) inst 
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Notices of New orks. 


From the press of Mr. H. Ramsay of Montreal comes to us a couple 
fnambers of very clever and humourous political satire, in which 
: Galena Office in Downing Street, Colonial affairs in general, and 
ps of Canada in particular, are discussed and analysed in a style at 
once pungent and droll. We are not indeed sufficiently familiar with 
the personne! of the Canadian Ministry, to say whether in the broad 
caricatures presented there be just cause of offence : we can but declare 
that we bave laughed heartily over some of them, and have at least 
found therein strong resemblances to human nature, if unable or un- 
willing to recognise individual characters.—The title-page itself pro- 
yokes one’s curiosity ; it runs thus—‘* How I came to be Governor of 
the Island of Caconsa; with a particular account of my administration 
of the affairs of that Island; respectfully dedicated to my fellow-la- 
pourers in the Colonial vineyard, by the Hon. Francis Thistleton, late 
Governor of the Isiand of Cacona.” Appended to this is the following 

t quotation from the immortal sayings of Sancho Panza. 

” . rather lay under the shade of an oak in summer, and wrap myself in a jer- 

b>; I ouble sheep skin in winter, atmy liberty, than lay me down under the sia- 
aoe 17 Government, between Holland sheets, and be robed in fine sables. God 
beg Pr you, gentlefolks ; tell my Lord Duke thet naked was I born, and naked I 


. . in nor lose; for without a penny came I to the Government, and 
ome Lee eeay 00 I leave it —All Governors cannot own to the like.” 
w . . 
In place of any attempt to abridge the contents of these amnsing 
we purpose making a few extracts from them, such as we think 
’ . *_* 
will probably send the reader direct to the original.—And let us begin 
with the advice given by a veteran Downing Street Messenger to the 
priefless barrister, whose pamphlet upon Colonies and Colonization had 
rocured him his appointment to a place of which he had never heard. 
P “© But there’s one or two things as I advises you never to do, that is, if you real- 
ly are going to be Governor of a Colony ;—firstly, dontread none of the despateb- 
7 po it > Ae you from our department. I never knowed a Governor who went 
by the-despatebes as came out at the rightend ofthe horn, They are pretty prac- 
2. for the clerks in the office,as the Hon M. MacBlaise used to say, but semehow 
ee they don’t agree with the Colonia! constitution ; Secondly, look cut that 
pov don’t let things go on quiet too long ; the more rows you have, the better they 
will think of you at home, the more mischief you dues, the better chance ofa 
Peerage. As soon as the opposition begins to abuse you, the ministry comes to 
our 53, and your fortin is made. It’s human obstinacy and perverseness which 
Jogulates these things, and that’s what it is rales Downing street.” 


The new Governor's voyage to his terra incognita is ludicrous in 
the extreme, with the exception of a poor and stale joke about ‘ suite” 
and “sweet,” too lengthily hammered out. Then his Excellency’s 
dreary landing, his plumping fall into the arms of a scampish political 
set, his nolens volens choice of a cabinet, the ministerial antics, the 
knavery, and so forth—with what malicious pleasantry some of these 
things are done! Truly the style is not rose- water: but what of that? 
Cacona is not one of the Hesperides ; andthe anonymous author clearly 
did not write virginibus, puexisque —Here is something to begin with, 
that requires no introduction, unless it be to remark that the gentry 
mentioned are members of the Caconian Cabinet. 


Oa going down to breakfast next morning, I found a damp copy of that day’s 
Scorpon on the table, containing a full report of the meeting of the previous 
evening. There was also a long editorial from the pen of Mr. Fester, in which a 
great deal of indignation was exhausted against the Colonial Secretary and my 
humble self. I was, however, rather agreeably surprised to find that the Hon 
gentleman at the head of the Colonial department came in for a mach larger share 
of the abuse than myself, and this I afterwards learnt was a weakness in Fester, 
whose vanity led him to imagine that he was a particular object of terror and dread 
to Her Majesty's Government, and to trace to this feeling every political act which 
he supposed to be hostile to his party. And this I have since been told is a com- 
mon failing with Colonial newspaper editors, who imagine their thunder to be 
heard terrifically in Downing street, and who never launch an arrow but with the 
full expectation of seeing a minister fall. So much was this the case in Cacona, 
that there was once (as I afterwards learnt) almost an insurrection in consequence 
of a declaration made by aleading London Journalist,—in accounting for a mis 
statement which had appeared in his columns—that he never read Colonial news 
papers, and that all the Scorpions went into the waste basket. Perhaps on the 

resent occasion I should have felt Fester’s attack more, had not my attention 
on attracted to a paragraph in another column of the paper, announcing the ar 
rival of later intelligence from England, landed by a steamer the previous even- 
ing, and containing the following intimation :—* We learn that despatches were 
brought by this steamer for his Excellency the Governor. Although the contents 
have not yet transpired, we believe we may state that the Imperial Government 
have consented to a Joan of £250,000, in favor of the publich works of this Colony. 
Like every thing else from the same quarter, this comes too late. Twenty-four 
hours ago, it might have been regarded as a boon—now, it will be looked on as an 
insult.” What struck me as most singular in this announcement was, that I should 
have heard nothing of this arrival, or of the reported despatches. Anxious to 
learn the trutn, [summoned Pinkerton, and sent him off to the Post Office to make 
the necessary enquiries. 

He returned in about half-an hour with the intelligence that the mail had ar- 
rived as reported, and that certain packages, which the postmaster took for des- 
— and which were directed to the Govoruor, had been delivered to Mr. 

ullyman late the previous night. Whilst he was communicating this, a knock 
was heard at the door, and in came Mr. Bullyman and Mr. Shanks, the former 
holding what turned out to be my despatches in his hand. On taking them, I per- 
ceived at once that the seals had been disturbed,—a circumstance which Mr. 
Bullyman explained by saying, that they had been delivered to him by mistake, 
and that he had not discovered the error till he had opened the envelopes. He 
assured me, however, that he was quite unaware of the contents, and that his ob- 

t in calling was simply todeliver them into my own hands, and explain what 

e called a singular circumstance, At the same time he and Mr. Shanks very 
ue sat down and made themselves quite at home, whilst I proceeded to glance 
at the papers. 

I was notat all surprised to find that the announcement made in the Scorpion 
wascorrect, In the first despatch I glanced at, the Colonial Secretary informed 
me that Her Majesty’s Government—anxious to aid my efforts—had determined 
to advance the sum of £250,000 ag a loan to Cacona, the interest to be secured on 
certain public works hereafter to be pleted ; d h No. 2, were general in- 
structions to guide me in my Government, covering, as near as I could guess, about 
sixteen quires of foolscap paper: No. 3, contained a number of queries as to the 
resources of the [sland of Cacona—whether I was of opinion the silk worm would 
thrive there—whether Mud Harbour Creek could not be fortified by a chain of 
martello towers—whether vaccination was generally practised, and what amount 
> neon soap had been imported since the settlement of the country. These 
different queries I was requested to answer by the next mail, in order that they 
might be ready by a certain day, when Mr. Hume was to make a motion in Par- 
— for an enquiry into ‘the resources and present position of the Island of 

ona, 





The chapter on rail-roads is very rich, and will perhaps set some of 
our readers guessing as to how much extravaganza and how much truth 


anaes, Notwithstanding its length, we can’t contrive to cut it 
own. 


A. had Just got through this singular epistle, when Pinkerton came to announce 
at the Council was sitting. There was a stranger, he said, who had something 
to pee about which Mr. Shanks and Mr. Bullyman could not agree, 
a hep atriy | hurried in, and found the Stranger in question, who was intro- 
tall by Mr. Shanks as Mr. Sleeper, the great railroad tontractor. He was a 
person, with a remarkably shrewd expression of countenance, and reminded 
me of one of on “detectives” of London. 

F © are going right into railroads, your Excellency,” said Mr. Shanks, rub- 
bing his hands briskly. “ My friend, Bleeper, is prepared to run a line from 
ntioch to Jericho. ‘A splendid opportunity for the commerce of the country !”” 

r — Antioch to Jericho! But isn’t there the canal ?”’ 
o rtainly there is,” said Bullyman; “ the canal does'nt pay acopper: what's 
° = then of building a railroad? It’s all gammon !” 
my y dear Mr. Attorney General,” said Mr. Sleeper, with a most amiable smile, 
nd speaking in the sofiest tone, “ I'm afraid you are sadly behind the spirit of this 
E'gantic age, otherwise you could not fail to be aware that the on!y way to make 
© caral pay is to build the railroad.” 
2 Bde I'm sure I don't see how that can be,” observed Mr. Ballyman, salkily. 
the tee not, perhaps not,” continued Mr. Sleeper, wiih a graceful wave of 
and, “but Ido, Ido. I have studied the matter, my dear Mr. Attorney 
— and my experience satisfies me of the fact. For instance, there was the 
i -_— and Pendalam turnpike road, which never peid a farthing till they built 
pes funderdram railroad close along side of it. Fiat was the result? The 
ae ie trustees got so envaged that they immediately took to driving coaches all 
divid eng tived literally on stages, and at the end of the year paid a splendid 
ps. E: ” each other. How many families are there u the line of Canal ?” 
who af)” said Mr. Bullyman, “ besides old Fetch-and-carry, the blind fiddler, 
- Que oaae with his dog a 
- sufficient to pay a handsome profit,” said Mr. Sleeper. “Those fami- 
-- x. Present do not come to Jericho more than once a-week probably 2”’ 
bien _ pal Pee Mr. Beliyase Dodds told me the other day he had un! 
. lor three i i 
as Pelting rig eae a years, nm it was on an extraordinary occasion, suc 
° matter, no matter,” observed Mr. Sleeper, with another eloquent sweep of 
the hand. _“ We'll manage Dodds—we'll him come. Build yoor pa Bo 
ieee will find that the incarnate demn of travel will seize upon every one of 
families. It is a law of railroads, Give six members to each family—six 





multiplied by eight makes forty eight. [I believe that is correct, Mr. Bu!llyman 7) 
—Let each sou take three trips a day—and they can’t prevent themselves from 
taking less, if they try, and what is the amount of your profits? Enormous, Sir, 
positively enormous. I declare, your Excellency, my imegination grows heated 
with the prospect.” ’ 

“Bah!” said Mr. —_ mun, contemptaously : “ And what's to become of the 


canal? If all the travel goes by the railroad, where's the canal, I'd like to 
know ?” 


eee 


| many sources to which she herself makes reference. We cannot how- 


| 
| ever award the same praise to the Preface and introduct: ry notices, in 


which the glorification of the fairer sex almost verges on the ludicrous. 
| Neither can we perceive, with Mrs. Hale, that ‘* woman's mission” of 
| elevating humanity is specially to be promoted by the perusal of such 


“ Not all the travel,” said Mr. Sleeper, sweetly: ‘I did not say all the travel, | ® book as hers. It has its own claims to public favour, if it comes ep 


Mr. Atorney General; you will observe that I did pot include the violinist in my 
calculation, nor his faithful dog. But besides that, there is the luggege. All rail 
road experience goes to show that freight is aquatic, and naturally takes to the 
water. Of course all the passengers will go by the railroad, but Mr. Arte rey 


General, it 18 gust as sure as that that glorious luminary (pointing in a direction 
where Mr. Sol certainly did not happen to be) will r.se from its bed of roses to 
morrow, that their trunks will go by the canal. In short, I do not hesitate to 


repeat that a more splendid investment for all parties than the Antioch and Jericho 
Railroas, was never offered to public competition,” 

“And at what do you estimate the cost, Mr. Sleeper,” I enquired, not at all 
taken with the glowing picture. 

“ Cost, your Excellency! Pardon me, but that is a word not to be found in the 
railroad vocabulary. The greater the cost, the greater the profit. All railroad 
experience goes to show that the more you pay out, the more you getin. If! 
lead your Excellency twopence, your Excellency only expects twopence in re- 
turn; but if I give you £100,000, of course I expect to get a large amount of inte- 
rest back with my money.” 

“Yes, but expectations are not always answered, and men sometitnes sow 
where they do not reap, Mr. Sleeper.” 

“ Quite a fallacy, I assure your Excellency, as far as railroads are concerned.” 

“Well,” said Bullyman, “the matter will have to be talked of in full Couneil 
Buster isn’t here, aad the understanding is, that no money is to be voted without 
the whole council are present. I cau’t make out how making a railroad is to 
cause the canal to pay, and I suspect it will cost a plaguy loi of money anyhow, 
and money is a scarce article with Colonists. ” 

As my views ‘his time entirely coincided with those of the Attorney General, 
Mr. Sleeper took his departure, and the Council soon afier broke up 

The subject was, however, brought up a few days afverwards in full Council by 


Mr Bullyman himself, who, to my surprise, told me that, on thinking over the 
matter, he had come to the conclusion that the railroad wasn't such a bad idea 
after all. “What I objected to,” said that gentleman, “ was stopping at Antioch, 


but uow we've arranged to make it a Granp Trusk Live, to run right through 
the Island—in at one end, you know, and slap out at the other. It will develope 
the resources of the couatry—stir up the manufacturing interest, and put life into 
the oysterbeds If it’s well managed—and Sleeper 's the man to poke it along— 
it’s sure to succeed, and will have an effect. Here's the plan,” and he produced 
a large chart, on which the line of the proposed railroad was laid out, something 
after the following fashion :— 


@ JERICHO. raat 


@ ANTIOCH JAZES. © 


On proceeding to inspect this plan, a warm discussion ensued bet ween the mem 
bers of the Ministry, as to the advisability of the particular line selected. each 
gentleman, it appearing, having some peculiar interest to advocate, which it was 
considered was not sufficiently represented in Mr. Buliyman's scheme. 

“ That'll never do,”’ observed Mr. Buster, opening the engagement, “ You ain't 
going to give Boggem the go-by in that manner, are you? What's Boggem done, 
that it’s to be cut out of the map of the world? Boggem's an important place, 
ain’t ic? Is it necessary that a certain Honourable Member should rise in bis 
seat to move for a Parhamentary return of its annual consumption of bricks? 
Then there's the soap factory and Biddle’s pi-kling establishment—is there any 
particular reason why these great interesis should be smothered? The fact is, 
Bullyman, if the railroad goes to Jazes, it goes to Boggem, by Gosh! It’s only 
fifteen miles out of the direct line, and what's fifteen miles wee you travel by 
steam ?”’ 

* But there's difficulties,” said Mr. Shanks—“a rock-cutting, or something of 


that kind, which Mr. Sleeper can explain.” 
* Well, suppose there is,’’ rejoined Mr. Buster, “ you'll want rock to make your 
bridges of. There ain't such a splendid lt of rock anywhere as you meet with in 


Boggem: It's su hard that Sleeper’s conscience is a fool to it"’ 

“You have mentioned Buggem,” said Mr. Fester, who had been peering dili- 
gently over the map, “but where is the Town of high aspirations and glorious 
products—where is Squash Village ?”’ 

“ Now, what is the good of going to Squash Village ?"’ exclaimed Mr. Ballyman 
—“ why, they don’t raise nothing but pumpkins!” 

“Pumpkins!” emphasised Mr. Fester, in his most sepulchral tone—* Pamp- 
kins! and yet Freedom's voice has sounded in those valleys! I know not, Hon- 
ourable Gentl+men, what figs the tree of liberty produces, nor on what fruit the 
elder Brutus fed ; but this I do know, that if to be a pumpkin be a reproach in 
these degenerate days, then I glory, aye glory in — here to represent that 
noble plant. The Honourable Gentleman will understand me when I say—I am 
a pumpkin !”’ . 

“ Well now what's the good of blowing out at such a rate,” said Mr. Bullyman, 
after his worthy colleague had delivered himself of this extraordinary speech— 
“who the devil cares whether you are a pumpkin or a cauliflower, orbowh! As 
to the railroad, which is the only question before the Council, if it's thought best 
it should go to Squash Village, why let it go. It ain’t the most direct line, that's 
certain, but, lord, I'd sooner take it to the moon, than be pelted with pumpkins by 
old Gloomy there.” i 

“ Comstock,” observed the Rev. Mr. Potts Pepper, in a more than usually dig 
nified manner,—“ might, I think, have met with more consideration from a Sucker 
Ministry. They area religious people, and import a large number of axe handles 
at each general election, As a means of diffusing tracts, a railroad would be very 
important to them. They are moreover engaged in the manufacture of a peculiar, 
aud I may say, highly fragrant description of whiskey, which has met with the 
approbation of two of the elders and several members of my congregation. * There 
may, of course,” said Mr Pous Pepper, gravely, “ be objections—-serious objec 
tions—to the manufacture of intoxicating drinks of a coarse and common charac 
ter, but this whiskey, I cau assure my honourable colleagues, (that is such as have 
not tasted it.) is good, remarkable good. On these grounds I mast insist on the 
railroad going to Comstock.’ . ae 

“ Well,” said Mr. Bullyman, “that’s a strong argument, and though it's infer. 
nally out of the way, I suppose it will have to go to Comstock, Is that all, then: 
—Is the Main Trunk Line wanted anywhere else?’ 

“ Pricklyhill,” suggested Mr. Foker. ‘‘If you're going to Jazes, you must go 
to Pricklyhill. It’s only a little to the left, and opens the best potato ground in 
he country.” , 
me Well, i suppose it does,” said Mr. Bullyman meditating!y, ‘‘ though it’s an 
awful twist to be sure. Look here, what a tipsy kind of a Main Trunk we've 
made of it,” and he traced with his = on the map the linc of the Railroad as 
altered by the council, of which the following, as nearly as 1 can recollect, is an 
accurate cBpy :— 


QBOGGEM. QCOMSTOCK, 


vie oe waite \ JAZES. ¢ 
ee 


‘SQUASH VILLAGE.9 


“ Well it’s rather crooke |,” to be sure, said Mr. Fester, after a short pause, 
during which he and his friends had been engaged in looking et Mr. Bullyman’s 
drawing—“ but what is this but another evidence of the force of popular opinions ? 
Why does the Railroad travel in these singular curves? Is it not a proof of the 
moral influence of Boggem, and Comstock, and Squash Village? It’s despotism 
makes straight Railroads, but wherever oy reigns and public opinion pre- 
vails, they will be as crooked as the Main Trank Line from Jericho to Jazes.” 

“ Well, I believe you are right,” observed Mr. Bullyman. “It’s Liberty does 
it all. It’s asplendid article liberty, ain't it Governor 1?” 

“Very! Mr. Bullyman.” 

“ B80 cheap too.” 

“How! Cheap!” 

“ Why, it don’t cost anything,—like breeches and galters !”” 

“Oh, no!” 

“ Well, that’s what I mean” ‘ 

And with this philosophic reflection, Mr. Bullyman, and with Mr. Ballyman the 
Council, took his and their departure. 

Original works are so rarely published in Canada, that we gladly 
hail anything fresh from that quarter. 

Messrs. Harper have published in one very handsome volume, im- 
perial folio and containing nine hundred double-columned pages, 
Female Biographical Dictionary such as has not hitherto been at- 
tempted. Mrs. 8. J. Hale of Philadelphia ons executed the immense 


@ JERICO, 


PRICKLY HILL. @ 


' amount of work required in such an undertaking, of which the title- 
page furnishes the best clue to the contents. Thus then it runs—_ 


««Woman’s Record; or Sketches of all Distinguished Women, from 
‘The Beginning’ till A. D. 1850, arranged in four eras; with se- 
lections from Female Writers of every age.” From Mother Eve (who 
takes her due place under the letter E, just as the Virgiu Mary does 
with the M’s,) down to comparatively obscure magazine-contributors 
of this day, Mrs. Hale furnishes us with brief memoirs of some two 
thousand women. By far the larger part are acknowledged celebrities ; 
it is but occasionally that a living person may be surprised at finding 
herself keeping such exalted company. From the specimens over which 
we have run our eyes, we incline to award Mrs. Hale much credit for 
fairness, faithfulness, and ability, although it is not easy to perceive 
how much of the work is original snd how much is compiled from the 


to the professions recorded on its title-page; but beyond the trath that 
it is not desirable to instil a love of public distinction into the female 
m nd, our author should remember that infamy, a¢ well as talent and 
virtue, has been a passport to her Pantheon. This may be requisite 
in order to make a biographical dictionary complete, but is scarcely in 
keeping with the exalted opinion of her own sex, with which Mrs. Hale 
would indoctrinate her readers —High praise must be awarded to the 
wood-cut portraits, no fewer than 229 in number They are executed 
with much spirit, and are far superior to the generality of such illus- 
trations. Altogether, the volume ought to meet with a welcome ands 
ready sale; the objections that we have taken above, to what may be 


— ite editorial part, apply to bata very trifling portion of its 
u 


From the same active press come Dickens’s Christmas Tales, neatly 
put together in one duodecimo; and also, in one double columned, 
small-typed, paper-stitched octavo, such portion of Bulwer Lytton's 
“My Novel, or Varieties of English Life,” as has already been read 
periodically by the readers of Black wood's Magazine. Criticiem on 
these re issues would \e superfluous. 

Not so is it with Mr. Wilkie Collins's * Basil,” « novel just put out 
by Messrs. Appleton, which demands a careful notice, inasmuch as the 
classic romance of “ Antonina” had put the young author at once before 
the public, with every prospect of his rising to eminence. If * Basli” 
help him to this, it will assuredly be to a “ bad eminence,” for never 
surely did a man of talent indite such a tissue of vulgar and objection- 
able rubbish. The book is one of the inferior French school of novels, 
being quite as coarse in plan and details, but without their plentifal- 
ness of invention and liveliness of incident. It is a mere tale of second 
or third clase life in London, on which much fine writing has been 
wasted in order to exhibit female depravity, the duplicity of friends, 
and the absurd simplicity of # duped and infatuated lover. A few 
words will outline the plot.—Basil, the son of an anonymous but ex- 
tremely haughty nobleman of high fortune and position, falls despe- 
rately in love with a young fellow. passenger in an omnibus. He tracks 
her home to a suburban villa, and discovers by the gentlemanly pro- 
cess of bribing butcher boys and housemaids that his peerless fair is 
the daughter of a linen draper in Oxford-street, who like friend Dom- 
bey has a Carker, in the person of his managing clerk, Mr. Mannion. 
A clandestine marriage—lest Basil's father be offended —is soon got up 
between our romantic hero and the gentle Margaret; but to it is 
attached the singular condition, that the young couple shall part for 
twelvemonths at the church door. Nevertheless, the doting Basil visits 
her almost daily, though without claiming her as his wife. Con- 
sequences ensue, such as the novel-reader will expect. The lady, a 
creature of flesh and blood, is disgusted that her husband should be 
ashamed of her; she follows the bent of her inc!ination, and becomes 
the mistress of Mannion, who plays a double game with Basil. This 
uncomfortable state of affairs is revealed to him (in thorough French 
style) on the very last night of his probation ; but in a manner so un- 
blushingly scandalous, that we cannot sully our columns by special 
allusion to it. This scene in fact ought to exclude the book from 
decent houses ; it has all the grossness and detailed finish of an elabo- 
rate police report. How false Mr. ).annion is pommelied within an 
inch of his life, and conveyed to a public hospital—how the falee Mar- 
garet there visits him, and catches typhus fever, and then dies as the 
only mode of extricating her from her dilemma—how on her death bed 
soft Mr Basil has the pleasure of hearing himself abused by her in her 
ravings—how the recovered but disfigured Mannion follows the dis- 
consolate Basil into Cornwall whither he had retreated, and there most 
distressingly worries him—how the wretch, in the midst of his threate, 
slips one day down the “ Devil's Hole,” a well-known and most terrific 
chasm wherein the sea boils up like a seething cauldron—how the 
hero, instead of being thankful for such good riddances, chooses to go 
crazy, but at length recovers for the purpose of favouring the morbid 
world with his autobiographical Confessions—~all these things the cu- 
rious may find duly and in many respects very cleverly set down; but 
we warn such persons that they will assuredly waste much preciou 
time, in seeking more than we have here told them. 

Mr. H. W. Herbert is again before the public, in a volume published 
by Mr. Redfield, under the title of “ The Chevaliers of France.” It 
contains five highly-wrought and somewhat overdrawn romances on & 
small scale, fall of love and war, bloodshed anu horror; and though 
old chronicles may have been ransacked for material, history, it must 
be owned, seems at times to be travestied herein. —Still, if they cannot 
add much to the reputation of the man who wrote ‘‘ Marmaduke Wy- 
vil,” and other good volumes that have been commended from time to 
time in this journal, they rate far above the objectionable trash to 
which we have just made reference. Mr. Herbert is evidently at home 
himself, and makes his reader so likewise, when he paints livingly the 
men and women of other days —The first of these tales, “ De Courey,” 
might be wrought into « brilliant melodramatic spectacle. The con- 
cluding one, an Indian story, is by far the best. It records the massa- 
cre of a Colony of Jesuits, arising from the fierce jealousy of an Iro- 
quois Chief, whose destined bride had conceived an unholy passion for 
the self-denying and devoted French Principal of the Mission. 

Uf illustrated serial works we cannot afford to make fréquent men- 
tion; but we must again call attention to Mr. Lossing’s Pictorial 
History of the Revolution, issued by the Harpers ; and also to the re- 
production of Lodge's Portraits of Ulustrious Personages of British 
History—to a small but spirited work, Illustrated London—and to 
Montgomery Martin's Illustrated Atlas. These three are put out by 
Mesers. J. Tallis & Co , of New York and of London. 

Pleasant, well-meaning, aod sensible Mre. Kirkland bas given to the 
public a new holiday volume, fitting companion to her “ Evening Book’ 
of last year. Mr. Scribner makes it up, garnishes it well with some 
eight or ten original and very creditable engravings on steel, claps it 
into tasteful garments, and will be happy to send a copy home to the 
reader’s wife or daughter. Tales, essays, ond stray thoughts on mo- 
ral, social, and literary themes, make up the contents of the volume ; 
and there is very little that falls from Mrs. Kirkiand’s pen that is not 
to be commended for some good quality. The only thing that we can’t 
quite comprehend, is the vignette portrait of her that adorns the title- 











 PThe dificelty of commenieation, both on ves end lend, between per- 
' sons within sight of each other but beyond the reach of voice, has been 
“ingeniously obviated by the invention of what is called » Brachial 
Telegraph. This is simply a mode of conversing snd signalising by 
‘ means of the human arms; and it is explained and illustrated in 
pamphlet before us, of which Capt. Robert W. Jenks is the author, and 
| Messrs. H. Sanders & Co are the publishers. We have heard bereto- 
fore of this invention being brought out and spproved in England; 
| Who is the real originator ? 
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LAW |} £'0°(TS 


Acuus.1 versus Newman.—It has been decided that there shall be | 
@ new trial of the great jibel case known &s Achilli versus Newman 
The Court of Queen’s Bench had fixed Monday for giving judgment on 
Dr. Newman, whose pleas in justification of the libel against Dr. | 


Achilli were last term rejected by the Jury. Dr. Newman therefore | formation to be granted upon such grounds 
Court was crowded with the curious and 


dgment. The 
¢ Pieterested oa Lord Carlisle sat on the behch The Judges present 
were Lord Campbell, 
and Mr. Justice Erle. . 
ander @ockburn, his counsel, applied for a new trial, and, after some | 
Sik the uual practice, which requires that notice should be given | 
during the first four days of term, Sir Alexander was allowed to state 
the grounds on which he based his application. These were, that 
evidence had been rejected, the Jary misdirected, and the verdict | 
ven against the evidence. With regard to the first, he stated that he | 
d not been allowed to examine Dr. Achilli as to acts of incontinence 
committed after the justification pleaded. Lord Campbell at once 
thought this admissible. Then the Dublin Review bad not been per- 
mitted to be put in as evidence. That plea was rejected; and the first 
ground therefore failed. The next point was that the Jury had been 
misdirected with regard to the document put in from the Holy Office 
at Rome; for they bad been told that beresy and not immorality bad 
probably been the cause of Dr, Achilli's suspension. It was contended 
that thie document was prim4 facie evidence of the grounds it alleged 
The next point involved a covsideration of the whole of the evidence ; 
and taking the cases separately as they are alleged to have occurred 
at Viterbo, Naples, Capua, Corfu, Zante, Malia, and in England, 
Sir Alexander Cockburn urged, that against the testimony of ete § 
two witnesses there had only been opposed that of Dr. Achilli himself. 


on the question whether the application was in accordance | 
| tion which he sought. 





But he never saw a stronger feeling or a more determined bias than was 
manifested by the Jury upon thistrial. This passage was followed 
by @ loud burst of applause from the strangers in the benches of the 
court. 

Lord Campbell and the other Judges having conferred, a rule was 
granted, upon the ground that the verdict was against the weight of 
the evidence, and upon that ground only. (This announcement was 
followed by loud applause and stamping of the feet. } 


Sin C. Napier v. “ Tue Quaaretr Review.—On the 23rd, ult. 
in the Court of Queen’s \‘ench, this case was opened before the Judges 
in Banco. The report is worth giving entire. 


Mr. M. Chambers appeared on behalf of Sir C. Napier to move for a 
rule to show cause why « criminal information should not be filled 
against Mr Murray, the publisher of The Quarter/y Review, for a libel 

ablished in the October number of that periodical on Sir Charles 
Fropier, late Commander-in Chief of the army in India. The learned 
counsel opened his case by @ brief review of the services of the gallant 
General. He entered the army so early as 1794, and first served early 
in the Irish Rebellion 

Lord Campbell—* Without going further, Mr. Chambers, the Court 
may also take judicial notice that Sir 0. Po ge is one of the most gal- 
lant, distinguished, and meritorious generals that ever led the British 
army to the field.” 

Mr. Chambers said that it was necessary he should go through these 
circumstances, in order to show that the application was necessary 
Sir Charles served throughout the Peninsular and American wars, aad 

algo in the campaign of 1815. He afterwards for many years held a 
distinguished command in the Ionian Islands ; and after holding the 
command of the Northern Division of England for some time, was in 
1842 appointed Commander-in Chief in Scinde and Beloochistan, the 
Earl of Elienborough being then Governor-General of India. At that 
time Upper and Lower Scinde were governed by chieftains called the 
Ameers, and it was suspected that during the Affghanistan war these 
chieftains had been in communication with the Affighans. Sir C. Na- 

ier, on joining his command, had received writcen instructions from 
Pord Ellenborough to investigate if these suspicions were correct, and 

he succeeded in ascertaining, beyond doubt, that the chieftains of both 

Upper and Lower Scinde had carried on such communications. Certain 

treaties had previously been signed by the Ameers, but Lord Ellenbo- 

rough forwarded anviher treaty to be signed, in which was a clause 
conceding to the Khan of Bablpoor a certain portion of territory which 
the Ameers had formerly conquered from him. Wpon looking at the 
description of territory, Sir Charies immediately wrote to Lord Ellen 
borough to inform him of its extent and value, of which he had thought 
he was not aware. With regard to the treaty every possible endeavour 
was made by the Ameers to delay the signing of it. Several months 
had elapsed, during which negotiations were taking place, but eventu- 
ally Sir Charles Napier kaving reason to believe that their delay was 
only to enable the Ameers to concentrate a large body of troops, was 
obliged to move forwards with the troops under his command, amounting 
to only 3,000 men, and encountered the Ameers at Meanee, with a force 
of 30,000 men. The result was the total defeat of the Ameers, and the 
capture of Hyderabad. It was out of circumstances occurring in the 
course of these events that the libel arose. The article purported to 
be a review of ** Dry Leaves from Young Egypt, by a Young Politician,” 
of a speech by Lord Jocelyn on the subject of the Ameers of Scinde and 

Parliamentary Papers relating to Scinde, from 1836 to 1843. In this 

article expressions were used imputing highly discreditable conduct to 

Sir C. Napier, accusing him of incompetency and unfitness for his office, 

of a determination to goto war at all hazards. The first imputation 

was with regard to the territory to be ceded to the Khan of Bahlpoor, 
that Sir C. Napier had grossly misconducted himself in concealing from 

Lord Ellenborough the real nature of the territory to be ceded. Sir 

C. Napier, in answer to this to show that it was false, had set forth the 

letters which he had written to the Governor General during the pro- 

ceedings, in which he had suggested to Lord Ellenborough that he pro- 
bably was not aware of the limits of the territory, and had consequently 
informed him of them. The next passage was one which spoke of Sir 

C. Napier on coming to India for the first time, ignorant of the lan- 

age, but predetermined to embroil matters, and bring them to a war- 
fike demonstration. Sir-O. Napier acknowledged that it was per‘ectly 
true that he was unacquainted with the language, and had not served 
in India, but as to being predetermined for war, that he distinctly de. 
nied. The next charge was, that in seeking for proofs of the guilt of 
the Ameers, he had not hesitated to receive letters and documents as 
proofs, which were nothing better than forgeries. It charged him in 
one instance, with having received one of the letters as genuine, sim. 
ply after he had measured the seal of the Ameer affixed to it with a pair 
of compasses. Sir C. Napier stated in answer to this, that he had pro- 
oured one of the private seals of the Ameer, and found it to correspcnd 
exactly with that affixed to the letter. Another charge was, that be- 
fore the battle of Meanee, instead of seeking a personal interview with 
Meer Roostan he had avoided all the attempts made by the Ameer to 
obtain such an interview, and had thus left him exposed to the arts of 
insidious adviserg which had assisted, with the ‘‘ ungovernable deter- 
mination to bring about war at any cost” of Sir C. Napier, to the com- 
mencement of hostilities. All these charges Sir C. Napier asserted to 
be utterly untrue, so far from avoiding an interview he had sought it 
by all means in his power. 

Lord Campbell—** Supposing all these imputations to be entirely un- 
founded, what ground has Sir U. Napier to apply to this court for a 
criminal information?” 

Mr. Chambers thought it wns as clear as possible that to charge a high 
official with incompetency was a libel. 

Lord Campbell—* If that were the case there would be no public 
aonegene which would not be liable every day to a criminal informa- 

ion.” 

Mr. Chambers said there was still another charge—one reflecting on 
the honour of the British army. It was stated in the article that at 
the surrender of Hyderabad the soldiers, contrary to the rules of war, 
plundered the fortress, even so far as to carry off the jewels and ward- 
robe of the women in the Ameer’s Zenana. The fact was, that there 
had been no plunder at all; the troops had marched in in the most 
peaceable manner, and two officers of the Ameer’s household had been 

pointed to co-operate with the prize agent and the British officers to 
rovide for the removal of the women in the Zenana with all their ef- 

fects. On all these grounds Sir C. Napier, who felt himself deeply in- 
jured by these unfounded remarks, considered that he was not only 
justified, but absolutely called upon to apply to the Supreme Criminal 
Court of the country for redress, by way of a criminal information. 

The Court having consulted together ; Lord Campbell said that he 
thought the court would not be justified in interfering in this case in 
the manner proposed. If there had been in the article complained of 
any passage written with an intention of calumniating Sir C. Napier, 
the court would have extended to him the protection of the law. But 
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to discover any passage leading to such a conclusion. The article seem- | the cane the saccharine jaice is by the usual system ex 


ed to him an historical essay, in which was discussed a disputed passage 
ia history, a. to whether the Ameers of Scinde had been treated with 
harshuess or generosity. He entirely believed that everything sworn 
by Sir Charles Napier was perfectly true, but it would be encroaching 
upon the liberty of the press if the Court were to allow a criminal in- 
They sat there placed by 
the Constitution to restrain the licentiousness of the press, but also to 
guard ite just liberties; and he hoped that in this country, whatever 


Mr. Justice Wightman, Mr. Justice Coleridge, | might happen eleewhere, the press would always be at liberty to discuss 
When Dr. Newman was calied up, Sir Alex- | 


any question of history, whether modern or ancient, freely and without 
apprehension of a criminal information. It seemed to him that Sir C 
Napier had not laid before them any sufficient ground for the — 
He strongly denied the doctrine which ac 
laid down by the learned counsel in one part of his address. 


not settled, or settled ina manner highly vexatious, to support the doc- 
trine that to impute incompetency to any high officer of the crown was 
libelous, because it was said to bring the government into disgrace, but 
that doctrine was long ago exploded. He believed Sir C. Napier to be 
one of the most gallant, most distinguished, and most meritorious offi- 
cers who ever led a British army into the field—one whose assistance 
might be calculated on by the country, if we should again resort to him, 
as we had done before, ina time of great public emergency ; but leaving 
that aside, he thought the application was not well founded, and the 
rule must therefore be refused. 
The other judges concurring—Rule refused. 


—————»_—_ 


THE ELIXIR VITZ DISCOVERED—WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 


The strangest rumour which has pervaded the world of science ever 
since the days of Albertus Magnus or Don Calmet bas been afloat for 
the last few days in the mesmeric world. The greatest of all magne 
tising spiritualists, the philosopher and alchemist, Cahagnet, had been 
taken on the 2d of December last, in consequence of certain revelations 
made by his somnambule, Adéle, concerning the future state and des- 
tiny of the country in which she then was sleeping—the war, plague, 
pestilence, and famine which were to follow the accession to power of 
‘*the greatest tyrant of modern times,” &c. The register in which the 
nightly and mysterious consultations were held were religiously kept 
by Cahagnet, and each week read aloud to a select circle of the friends 
of somnambulism. The registers were seized, and Cahagnet dragged 
before a court martial to render an account of his meaning respecting 
**the greatest tyrant of muvern times.” The answers being unintelli- 
gible, were unsatisfactory oi course. And as there was no time fora 
more explicit argument, Cahaguet was hurried away along with others 
accused of ‘‘ contempt of the Government,” and of ‘* exciting the citi- 
zens to hatred of each other.”” Whither he was hurried, however, had 
remained a mystery up to this hour. It is through the universal lan- 
guage of science alone that his doings and his whereabouts have been 
made known to the powers that be, and caused the sudden revirement 
which has taken place in his favour. Many of the sad episodes of that 
fatal time of exile and proscription will never come to light—those 
which have reached us are mostly full of interest and pathos. Of these 
is the story of Cahagnet shortly after his departure—a favourite som- 
nambu/le of his (the chronicler does not tell us whether it is Adéle) was 
seized with a yearning longing desire to know whither he had been 
hurried, and called upon one of his friends to whom he had taught the 
art of magnetising, to write down all she would answer to his questions 
concerning Cahagnet while in a state of somnambulism. This was done, 
and the truth elicited. The great magnetiser was hurried away with 
a cargo of convicts to Lambessa, and whither the faithful somnambule 
soon hastened to join him. With such society as this you may well 
imagine that a scientific searcher into the secrets of nature like Cahag- 
net would laugh captivity and exile to scorn The time past away in 
pleasant research and satisfactory conclusion, and the result has been 
—guess what—the discovery of the elixir vite! the great secret which 

had sent so many philosophers to their graves in despair, the great be- 
nefit to the human race which is to increase our years and diminish our 
cares until we taste the joys of Heaven without the pangs of death. 
The description of his discovery has been forwarded to M. Arago, and, 
without jesting, has proved interesting enough to form the subject of a 
most serious inquiry. It consistsin the solution of gold by a process 
hitherto impracticable; by which the metal is rendered intangible in 
the liquid, and capable of being absorbed as a beverage into the sto- 
mach. ‘ Already” writes the oflicer commanding the station where 
poor Cahagnet is condemned to suffer bondage—‘* have the marvellous 





éion we experienced at the results 


effects of Cahagnet’s elixir become visible in the renovation of his health, 
which was deplorable, and his appearance, which was that of a corpse. 
He has already rescued from the jaws of death two of our brave soldiers 
who were abandoned by the nurses in the hospital as being past cure 
—and at the very last moment when my son, a child of twelve, lay 
gosping of fever, the death rattles already in this throat, did Cahagnet, 
by the administering of a few drops of bis elixir, restore him, not gra- 
dually, but at once to health and vigour.” Arago has already applied 
for the recall of Cahagnet, and all Paris, the female part especially, is 
begging and petitioning for his return. 

The reign of women, so long looked for, has arrived at last. The 
fureur which has seized upon the men in their speculations at the 
Bourse, has reached them likewise. They will not be behindhand in 
the race for riches—they have more arms than the men with which to 
combat, and the French female nature is certainly the most wonderful. 
The great /ionne of the day in these serious matters is a certain Ma- 
dame D——,, to whom rumour assigns the recent grant of the great line 
of railway which is to run the whole length of the Pyrenees, to have 
branch lines to every watering-place in that favoured region and to 
join the yr line right away to Madrid! Ten years ago this lady 
possessed but little claim to the trust of such an enterprize as this. 
She was, indeed—so says report—almost embarrassed as to the manner 
in which she should extricate her husband from the difficalty into 
which he had fallen. Chance led her one day to the St. Maude, and 
passing through the Bois de Vincennes, she was struck with the im- 
mense tracts of waste land which skirted the wood on every side. She 
inquired to whom this sandy desert belonged. The driver of the coucou 
—tor such was the modest vehicle she was compelled to use at that 
time—replied that it belonged to the Duc de Nemours, that he had in 
vain attempted to bring it into culture, and that after spending vast 
sums in the fruitless attempt, he had abandoned it in despair. That 
very night a demand of audience in due form, sealed and folded with 
appropriate regard to courtly etiquette, was despatched to the Duc de 

emours. The audience was granted immediately, and the whole of 
the waste tract of land made over on hire to Madame D——, with the 
faculty of buying it, if willing, after a certain Japse of time. The Duke 
was frank enough to condole with the lady on her bargain, and generous 
enough to offer to relieve her of it if, after a more particular survey, 
she discovered that it was a bad one. Madame D—— smiled in return ; 
she knew well enough that no attempt at cultivation could possibly be 
profitable ; and before sunset the next day architects were busy taking 
sketches, surveyors drawing plans, and masons making estimates for 
building sundry prim and cockuey-looking tenements on the useless 
tract of sand. In less than six months, just in time for the summer 
season, & goodly burgh with streets and causeways, a posthouse, a 
wharf on the canal, an inn, an hotel, aud a market place, called Dal- 
berville, rose to the astonished eyes of the Sunday promenaders in the 
Bois de Vincennes. The speculation proved fabulously successfnl. 
The bourgeois of the Rue St. Denis dispute with each other the letting 
of the houses, and the place has grown to such vast extent that Ma- 
dame D——, yielding to the prayers of her tenants, has, at her own 
expense, just thrown a bridge across the canal which joins Dalberville 
to St. Maude, and completes the convenience and beauty of the under- 
taking. She herself, so’tis said, has just returned from visiting every 
spot through which her projected railway is to pass; and the oldest 
and most experienced contractors have declared that her design is 
grand and masterly intheextreme. This style of maitresse femme is 
unknown elsewhere than in this country —Paris Letter, Vov. 18. 


————————___ 


New System oF Manuracrvrine Sucar.—We have been fa- 
voured with an opportunity of witnessing an improved process for 
making sugar, recently invented and put in operation by Mr. H. Bes- 
semer, civil engineer, at his premises, Baxter-house, Old St. Pancras- 
road, and, in common with several gentlemen practically conversant 
with the subject who were present, have to express the high gratifica- 

rit brought under our notice. In the 
present condition of our West India colonies every improvement in the 
manufacture of sugar, and everything that tends to cheapen its pro- 
duction, cannot fail to excite interest, and a brief description of this 
new process may not therefore be unacceptable to the reader. This 
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roller-mill, which, on an average, obtains from 50 to ‘oo bya 


juice; whereas the cane, according to the most eminent ha cent. of 
tains 90 per cent., the remaining 25 or 40 per cent. being ont con. 
“ cane trash.” M the 


Mr. Bessemer, Sy a great improvement on his original ; ; 
the cane-press, is now enabled to obtain, by a principio of Cem 4 
pressure, from 75 to 80 per cent. without any additional cost a 
der to produce granulated sugar from the juice of the cane it is B ~ 
sary to separate a large portion of the water in which the sanshena 
matter is held in solution. This has hitherto been effected by bollien” 
the water passing off inthe form ofsteam. It has, however, been ri 
covered that the heat necessary to produce ebullition effects ra ia 
chemical decomposition of a large portion of the sugar under operating 
which assumes a dark brown or blackish colour, and is perfectly _ 
erystallizable, in which condition sugar is commonly known under the 
name of molasses or treacle, and amounts to 40 per cent of the enti : 
quantity of saccharine matter present in the juice. Ia the process j ~ 
patented by Mr. Bessemer this separation of the aqueous portion of th 
fluid is no longer effected by boiling, but is dependent on that heath. 
ful law of nature by which evaporation is carried on Spontaneous) 4 
and every shower of rain again vaporized, and caused to ascend jn tb, 
atmosphere. To carry this into practice a small pan only ig required. 
in which is placed a screw of peculiar construction, presenting about 
6,000 superficial feet of surface, which is kept wetted by slowly revoly. 
ing in the fluid to be evaporated; and in contact with this wet surface 
some 10,000 cubic feet of warm atmospheric air is forced per minute } 
a common blow-fan. 7 
The aqueous portions of the solution are thus rapidly absorbed } 
the air, and pass off as perfectly irvisible vapour, while the tempera- 
ture of the fluid is only 110 degrees Fahrenheit. The most remarkable 
fact is that the evaporation at this low temperature is equal to that of 
firepans of the same dimensions with a powerful fire beneath them. 4 
vast amount of fuel is thus saved, and a still more important result 
obtained from evaporating at this low temperature is, that none of the 
saccharine matter is converted into molasses, nor is there the least per. 
ceptible increase of colour. Hence, not only is the quantity increased 
in this single process 40 per cent., but the superior quality of it would 
command, as we were informed, 7s. or 8s. per cwt. in the market over 
the ordinary colonial produce. In the. usual mode of manufacturiy 
sugar, after the crystalization has taken place, the “ mother liquor,” 
in which the crystals are formed, is separated by a very slow process 
of drainage through holes made in the bottom of the hogsheads; but, ag 
the whole of the dark viscid syrup will not drain out by the mere ac« 
tion of gravity, a coating is left upon the crystals, which renders them 
brown and of less value. 
By another most important invention of Mr. Bessemer this drain 
is effected with extraordinary rapidity and perfection, by continuous y 
yew he very thin stratum of sugar over a fine wire gauze surface, 
eneath which a partial vacuum is formed, and on which a number of 
fine jets of water (like a syringe) are allowed to flow; the passage of 
water threugh interstices between the crystals of sugar entirely re- 
moves the syrup from their surface, and renders them at once suffici- 
ently dry for shipment. The time which the sugar is exposed to the 
action of the water is one-seventh of a second only, during which min- 
ute interval the water is drawn into the vacuum chamber, without be- 
ing allowed sufficient time to dissolve any portion of the crystals. 
This instantaneous conversion of brown sugar into white must however 
be witnessed to be appreciated. These are the most striking as they 
are the most useful inventions applied by Mr. Bessemer to the manu- 
facture of sugar, though there are a variety of other important details, 
a description of which seems less called for. We understand the im- 
provements have received the approbation of numerous scientific and 
practical men, several of whom have expressed the opinion that this 
adoption will be one of the first steps toward the restoration of that 
prosperity which has been so long withheld from our sugar-growing 
colonies. —London Times. 





Tue ORDERS AND DECORATIONS OF THE LATE Duke —We are en« 
abled to state that the various orders and decorations of the late Duke 
of Wellington, which were exhibited at the lying in state at Chelsea 
Hospital, will be on view at Messrs. Garrard’s, Panton-street, Hay- 
market, in the course of next week, no satisfactory opportunity having 
been afforded to the visitors at the melancholy ceremonial this week to 
examine this most interesting and unique collection. The decorations 
will be exhibited in a large glass case, upon black velvet, the batons 
being placed in front. At the topis the unpretending looking Order of 
the Garter, and near this is a decoration which is unique, being the 
only one of the kind ever conferred—the Collar of Victory, presented 
to the Duke by George IV. ; it is of massive gold, and on the medallion 
shields which are interspersed among the other ornaments are inscrib- 
ed the names of the several victories won by the Duke. Ina corneron 
the right, almost too small to be observed, is the Duke’s favourite 
badge, the Waterloo medal, which he wore on most public occasions, 
and which is precisely similar to that worn by the common rank and 
file ofthe army. Below hangsa broad pale blue faded-looking riband, 
to which many interesting associations are attached, as the relic ofa 
dynasty long passed and almost forgotten. Itis the Order of St. Esprit, 
the star and badge of which, set in diamonds, is valued at thirty thou- 
sand pounds. Another interesting decoration is that of St. George of 
Russia, with its black and orange riband; it is the highest order in the 
Russian Empire, and is not worn by the Emperor himself. his military 
services not entitling him to that distinction. The Emperor Alexan- 
der is said to have observed to the Duke, ‘* When you come to Russia 
and wear this order, you will be my master.” The baton of a Russian 
field-marshal, which was also presented by the Emreror Alexander to 
the Duke, is a very gorgeous affair in frosted gold, studded with large 
diamonds. It was carried by the Duke at the coronation of the Empe- 
ror Nicholas, and also when he appeared in public in St. Petersburg. 
The riband of the Garter, which the Duke wore more frequently in this 
country than any other, is quite dirty and faded, and whoever may be 
the inheritor of this distinction will certainly require a new one. The 
Spanish riband and decorations are among the most,showy and brilliant 
of the entire. There is the Order of the Golden Flece, the massive 
collar of which is said to be that worn by Ferdinand V. himself. The 
Order of San Fernando of the highest class, with its cross and scarlet 
riband, to which is attached the belt and sash of a grandee of Spain, 
and the Order of St. Hermenegeldo of Spain, with its riband and star. 
The Order of the Sword of Sweden is a tiny little affair, although the 
representative of great achievements, and the visitor cannot look with- 
out emotion upon the two small decorations on the left—one of which is 
the Indian Medal with three clasps, which indicate the early achieve- 
ments of the Duke, and the Peninsular medal with nine clasps, which 
give it the appearance of a lady’s modern bracelet, and which records 
the number and extent of the deceased warrior’s victories in Spain and 
Portugal. We can merely glance at the names of some of the remain- 
der. Prussia, in addition to a baton, conferred upon him no less than 
five orders—those of St. Andrew, Sir Alexander Newsky, St. George, 
the Black Eagle, and the Red Eagle of Brandenburgh; Hanover, the 
order of the Guelphs, with its cross, riband, and star; Austria, the 
much prized decoration of Maria Theresa, which is equivalent to our 
Order of the Garter. From the Netherlands there is the Order of 
Wilhelm of the Netherlands ; and from Portugal a field marshal’s baton, 
with the Order of the Tower and Sword. From Denmark the Danish 
Order of Merit, with its riband and star, and the Order of St. Janu- 
arius of the Two Sicilies. The Order of the Crown of Saxony, the 
Order of St. Ferdinand of Sicily, the supreme Order of the Annunciade 
of Sardinia, the Order of the Lion d'or of Hesse Cessel, the military 
Order of Maximilian Joseph of Bavaria, the Order of Fidelité of Baden, 
the Order of Military Merit of Wurtemburg, and the Order of the Licn 
of Baden. The whole forms one of the most curious and interesti 
records of the civil and military services of one individual, contribat 
by the various crowned heads of Europe, that has ever been witness 
and we doubt not will prove eminently attractive while it remains om 
view at Messrs. Garrard’s establishment.— Observer /Vov, 28. 





Tur TREAsURES oF Apsiey Hovse.—It can be no injustice to the 
second Wellington to say, that for a long time Apsley- house will con~ 
tinue to suggest the idea of one occupant only, and, if his Grace ie 
permit us to make the observation, we may venture to remark pane? A 
could scarcely act more judiciously than in encouraging 8° —e 
sentiment, and contributing by some regulated display of his inheri : 
trophies to the maintenance of those impressions which have now 
two months past monopolised the minds of Englishmen. The treasures 
of Apsley-house are so rich, so rare, so historical, and yet 80 e.oin 
personal in their associations, that they would almost serve to > 
the Great Duke again before our eyes. No such monuments remaia 
Napoleon in Paris, of Frederick the Great at Potsdam, or «ven 
borough at Blenheim. Perhaps the contemporaries of Uolonel perl 
Esmond may have been able to discern in the ducal mansion of 
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ig some lively saggestions of Marlborough’s victories; but in| January and October last. Between the lst of January and the 9th of | ever ired i Saat . _ 
Charehille 4 if pm A recollections are not carried to Woodstock park | October the number of slaves supposed to have been fan ied at Cuba, | aoabens bet Cee oot ape pr enya sithough large 
the P visitor himself, they will hardly be created by what he secs | the date of the last accounts from the Havana, was 4.118, consisting of | mania of 1845, during the F one aa xd o ine during the reilw ay 
by the In Apsley-bouse every relic, every picture, and every ornament | 218 in January, 1,480 in February, 600 in July, and 790 in September, | ion wuligndelt aainer “ a _ tevolution, and the Great Exhbibit- 
tre ak for years of the very warrior who but this week was deposi- making 3 088; and one third (1,030) is aided to make up for those re. | Pps SUe. 
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¢ ken 8) mhelises * and slavery by Wellesley and his army in the great 


Another embodies we aoe ers of 
—s is to its protector. third testifies to the obli- 
this cry ag ee eee a fourth to the esteem of a Sovereign. The 
tions 0 res tell of battles gloriously won, of enemies in headlong rout, 
wery — and prizes of victorious war. A thousand minor thank. 
: rpetuate the sentiments of cities and communities, soldiers 
offering” Pe princes and people, all over the world. Hindoos and 
and ot ih dians, field officers and corporations, great companies and in. 
Britis : D bave all in turn carried their substantial homage to the house 
— ton. Surely such memorials of the national hero might be 
of Wel wf made visible to the public with gratification on all sides 
— JT eanet It would, indeed, be no more than a gracefal recog- 
sod risk ular feeling and discernment if the Duke of Wellington 
te a uced to make some exposition of these historical treasures 
coul: ation which has just shown bow truly it can value them. For, 
to = it was pot by the troops, nor the music, nor the blezonry, nor 
oo nor the cavalcade that the greatness of Thursday’s pageant 
ped constituted—it was by the universal and voluntary homage 
f an entire people.— Times, Nov. 20. 
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AnoTHER PusLic Funerau.—The funeral of the Duke de Leuchten- 
berg took place on the 4th ult. at St. Petersburg in the church of St John 
¢ Jerusalem. The Emperor of Russia was present, as were the grand- 
yo es his sons; General de Rochow, Minister of Prussia; General de 
Mensdorff, Minister of Austria ; Sir Hamilton Seymour, Minister of 
England ; Count de Reiset, Charge d’Affaires of France; and the en 
ar Holland, Greece, Bavaria, Denmark, &c. The cortége was of 
voy t length, and consisted of large bodies of troops, the principal 
Prpetionaries of the Court, the members of the Beaux Arts and other 
ublic bodies, the general officers of the army, the household of the de 
Teast heralds with the various orders of the deceased, &c. The fune- 
ral car was drawn by six horses covered with black caparisons, bearing 
the arms of the house of Leuchtenberg, and led by grooms in mourning 
cloaks ; two aides de-camp of the deceased and two subaltern officers 
stood on the car beside the coffin; and the corners of the pall were held 
by four colonels of the gusrd. The Emperor and his sons followed on 
horseback, immediately behind the funeral car, aud were accompanied 
by & most numerous staff, all in mourning. The streets through which 
the cort2ge passed were lined with troops; and when the car arrived 
at the poll 9 the coffin was carried inside by the aides-de camp of the 
deceased and other persons appointed for the purpose, and was by them 
placed on & catafalque prepared to receive it. The coffin was covered 
with the mortuary cloth of an imperial prince, being gold brocade trim- 
med with ermine. The decorations of the deceased were placed on stools 
at each side. During the time the body had lain in state, persons of 
all classes were admitted to view the ceremonia!, and all the theatres 
and places of amusement were shut. In the church, on the arrival of 
the body, were assembled all the persons of the Court whose duty did 
not cause them to form part of the cortége. At the funeral service, 
the Archbishop of Mohileff officiated, after which the body was let down 
into the vault prepared for it, in the midst of a general salute of fire- 
arms from all the troops present. The ceremony then terminated. 

Paris Fasnions ror Decemsper.—The new winter toilettes are dis- 
tinguished by the magnificence and costliness of their materials; even 
the simplest dresses for morning dress being of exorbitant price. These 
include taffetas of extreme thickness, and of all shades; the flounces 
are edged with satin stripes, anc festooned; and at their extremities is 
a pretty fringe woven in the stuff. But the stuff, par excellence, is 
the brocautel/e ; this does not bear flounces; it is manufactured in the 
richest style: the pattern is almost in relief, very thick at the bottom, 
growing thinner as it ascends to the waist. It is made of various 
shades: for morning, the pattern is black, on a cabbage-green ground, 
or Naples blue; violet is, however, the shade most in vogue, and best 
harmonises with black. For evening, the pattern is white, upon a light 
ground, as China rose, or light blue, and mais. These are truly mag- 
nificent. There are also for evening, plaid borders of velvet, woven 
with a white ground: these are charming for young people. A fashion 
of the Empire, when tortoise-shell was not so common as at present, 
has been revived. Thus, metal combs are worn, ornamented with 
pearls, enamel, &c. The hair is generally dressed falling very low on 
the neck behind ; and from it hang long ribbons, either singly or in 
long flat bunches, falling on the neck and shoulders, and sometimes 
even tothe waist. The revival of short waists is still apprehended ; 
but the only approach we bave seen is in bodies round in front, instead 
of pointed, with a silk belt of watered ribbon tied in front, with long 
falling ends: so long as fashion does not exceed this, nothing can be. 
said against it. 

A charming little garment, of which we have already spoken, is now 
in high fashion ; this isa Turkish jacket, large and quite straight be- 
hind, and with sleeves open at the elbow; it is worn at home, over a 
rich toilet, on receiving the first-comers to ball or party. This jacket 
is mostly made of red or white cashmere, telamed elt gold or silver 
ribbon, and a little fringe to match. For older persons black cashmere 
18 worn, with black braid and gold patiern. The Talma mantelets still 
continue fashionable; but there is some talk of a partial return to 
cloaks, with sleeves very wide at the ends. They are trimmed either 
with ribbons, fringe, or lace on the arms, and at the bottom of the gar- 
ment ; black velvet is most becoming. The mildness of the season has 
not allowed opportunities for fur trimming,—Paris, ov. 25. 





InrerestinG Rait-Roap Surr.—A case of considerable interest 
between the trading community and railway companies has just been 
heard in the Liverpool County Court. The London and North: Western 
Company, finding that certain carriers adopted the practice of forward- 
ing and delivering small parcels for the public at a very moderate 
charge, by making a number of them up into one large parcel, resolved 
to increase their rates to such parties to more than double the usual 
amount. These rates were paid under protest, and an action was 
brought against the company to recover the overcharge, their act not 
allowing them to place one individual in a less favourable position than 
another. To prove that the company had pursued this partial and 
consequently illegal course, testimony was given by several persons to 
the effect that they had been in the habit of making up a variety of 
small parcels into one, and transmitting them to an agent for ultimate 
distribution among their customers, and that in their case no extra 
p*yment had ever been demanded. They also stated that it would be 
impossible for them to carry on their Fresent business under a different 
systew. “ Booksellers and watchmakers,” it was remarked, “ were in 
the habit of sending a addressed to a great number of consignees 
ee enclosure, and it would be an enormous expense if each parcel 
E to be sent separately, and the separate carriage paid upon it.” 

‘vel persons who were not in trade would be seriously injured by it, 
Since they could not send anything in a parcel to be divided between 


two or more persons. The Judge said he would consider his decision, 
and announce it early in Seamer. : 





. Generar Parape or THe WHo.e Anmy.—A sight unprecedented, 
a a may almost safely say, will never be seen again, was pre- 
— on Wednesday last, the 17th, in the inspection of parties from 
—s regiment in the service by General Lord Hardinge, Command- 
oe oo Unies, his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, Lord 
dist : and a brilliant staff, accompanied by many foreign officers of 
in ‘nection, at Chelsea Hospital. At 8 o’clock the General Command- 

“s tn Chief commenced his ~~ of the 99th, and went regularly 
to ~s the open column left in front. It would be invidious perchance 
bth ention individual regiments, still we cannot resist alluding to 
bene 0 / which came under the special notice of the officers inspecting— 
lean the Guards and Highland Regiments in the Infantry; the 17th 
the vy and 15th Hussars in the Light Cavalry, and the Carbiniers ; 
might = the King’s Dragoon Guards in the heavy Cavalry. We 
eae : © criticise, and justly too, did we not hope the dirty appear- 
ve acings dark—of a certain regiment was caused from a stormy 
o an and rough and ready accommodation, rather than general 
he on smartness and cleanliness in the corps. After the inspection 
bl ole parade was marched in detachments through the chamber 
omen the remains of the late Commander. in-Chief were lying in state, 
Nov I ® private view to every soldier present—U. S. Gazette, 





Tue Stave Trave.—Viscount Palmerston 
* Rumber of negro slaves 





a despatch from Mr. Southern, Her Majesty's Minister in Brazil, dated 
the lith of June, 1852, that a cargo of negroes was landed from a 
schooner called the Palmeira at Tramandaley, on the coast of Rio | 
Grande do Sul, shortly before the lst of May, 1852. The number of | 
those negroes had not been reported. Mr. Southern states in the des- 
patch, “1 think it right to add that, during the six mouths I have re- | 
sided at thi: port, this is the only well authenticated case of the landing | 
of African negroes on the coast of Brazil.” No other importation of 
African slaves into Brazil had since been reported. 





More Inverenpence in France —There is a report current in 
Paris, to the effect that the expectant Emperor, anxious to grace his 
court with the living illustrations of French intellect and to rally a 
number of vigorous, even though venal, pens to the support of his throne, 
proposes to confer a series of pensions, varying from £150 to £400 
& year, on such literary men as may be induced thus to sell their alle- 
giance to the new régime. If the rumour be well founded, it is impos- 
sible not to regard this profigate design of literary bribery—for in 
France a pension of four hundred a year is an immense temptation, es 
pecially where the alternative is, exile and starvation,—as one of the 
most corrupting measures yet proposed by the new power in that coun- 
try. It remains to be seen whether the attempt proceeds on a due es- 
timate of French literary corruptibility. 

Guascow Universiry. —The contest between the Dake of Argyll 
and the Ear) of Eglinton for the Lord Rectorship of Glasgow University 
has ended in the election of the latter. His Lordship's principal /itera- 
ry claim, as our readers know, is, an attempt to revive the chivalry of 
the Middle Ages, on which the elements themselves contributed to 
throw ridicule, Principal Macfarlane, if the report be correct, ad- 
ministered to the elements the practical rebuke of his casting vote ; 
—and one of the most promising intellectual champions of the modern 
House of Peers has been unborsed in practical Scotland, as it is called, 
by a knight in the plumed panoply of the comparatively barbaric 
time.—Athenrum. (The writer of the above paragraph wilfully forgets 
that the contest invariably assumes a political, and dot a literary form). 





Tue Tuscan Biste-reapers.—A formal report has been publish- 
ed, signed by Lord Roden, Lord Cavan, and the other members of the 
deputation who went to Florence to procure the release of Rosa and 
Francesco Madiai, sentenced by the Tuscan Government to imprison- 
ment with hard labour, for alleged attempts at making converts to the 
Protestant faith. The report coffirms former intimat.ons, that the 
Grand Duke re used an audience sought by the deputation, but held 
out a vague hope of mercy to the prisoners. They were confined one 
at Volterra, the other at Lucca; denied the use of books in accordance 
with their own views; and obliged to take exercise in @ narrow space. 
The health of both was injured. 





Cyuese. 
PROBLEM No. 208, sy D. J. 
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WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 207. 


White. Black, 
1 Qtke K BP ch | K tke QD 
2. Kt to R8 ch, K two Kr. 
3. P to B7 ch. | K tke Ku 
4 BtoBé6 checkmate. 





To CorresponvENnTs.—F. B. In cases of Problems wherein the stipulation 
is for ‘‘ White to play and draw,” the understanding undoubtedly is that by no 
other course of play could he win the game. Your position F. has excellent 

ints, but is almost too simple for the majority of our readers.—J, H. C., Jun. 

e fear your stratagem to be defective, although highly ingenious. How about 
“Kt to 6,” for White’s first move’? As regards the * Three Pawn game,” 
it has been thoroughly worked out by Szen, the Hungarian, who proves con 
clusively that the first player should win. In reply to your other query, the 
announcement of “ check” is non-committal, unless the move be consummated 
S. R. There is no error in the diagram to which you refer, and which is printed 
above. It appeared originally in the pages of the American Chess Magazine, and 
is by one of our oldest and best contributors. You will have the solution in due 


course. —M., G. Enquire for Mr. Perrin, Hon. Secretary, at the Club-room, 385 


Broadway. It is to him New York Amateurs are indebted for the rendezvous. 





CurrinG anv Copyinc.—Among the wonders of the day acompany- 
is announced, called the ‘‘ Pantagraphic Cutting and Engraving Com- 
pany.” They have patented a machine ; and allege that it is applica- 
ble to architectural carving, in wood and stone, carving in ivory, bone, 
pearl, and metals, seal engraving, wood and metal cutting, engraving 
on wood and type, metal blocks for paper-stainers, calico and handker- 
chief printers, oak carving for churches, and gothic furniture, o 
tracery for pianoforte makers, engraving in brass, copper, and zinc. 
The machine is also adapted to cut and carve ornamental stone work, 
which may be multiplied with unerring fidelity. It will also copy car- 
vings in bas-relief, in wood, stone, or metal. 





Tue Royvat ACADEMY AND THe EnGravers.—Her Majesty, as 
the head of the Royal Academy, has backed the petit on to that body 
of the engravers, with the gracious recommendation of their prayer : 
and the Forty, in obedience to royal wishes and in compliance, doubt- 
less, with their own sense of the justice of the demand, have, we be- 
lieve, consented to admit a certain number of engravers (to be here- 
after determined on) to the full honours of the academy. Thus, after 
nearly 90 years of heart-burnings, this grievance is removed—and the 
little stool in the ante-room which Woollett contemned, will be 
changed for a morocco chair in the midst of the Forty. —Athenaum. 





Rumovurep Berrorument or THE Paincess RovaL.—The report 
gains consistency that Prince Frederick William, the heir of th» Prus- 
sian crown, is betrothed to the Princess Royal of England. The Prin- 
cess of Prussia, mother of the prince, will make another visit to Eng- 
land next spring. —Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung. [Prince Frederick 
William, eldest son of the Prince of Prussia, and nephew of the reign- 
ing monarch, was born October 18, 1831. The Princess Royal was 
born Nov. 21, 1840 J] 





Great Iesux oy Newsraren Stamps.—The very large number of 
upwards of 2,000,000 newspaper stamps were issued last week to sup- 
ply the immense demand for copies of the papers containing the account 


has obtained a return of of the preparations for and the funeral of the late Dake o Wellington. 
imported into Brazil and Cuba between | The number of stamps issued last 


week has far exceeded the number 








ia the River Thames from Australia with the extraordinar 
Dey om! of upwards of seven tons of gold on board. One of the i 
the Eagle, was freighted with the largest amount of the precious metal 
ever known to arrive in one vessel, viz , 150,000 ounces (upwards of 
ws tons,) and of the value of more than 600,000/. The Eagle also made 
~ most rapid ‘paesage on record, having done the voyage from Mel- 
~ 1 . the Downs in 76 days. The other ships are the Sapphire, 

om By Bey, with 14,668 ounces on board, and the Pe/ham, from Syd- 
ney, with 27,762 ounces The Maitiand also ‘arrived a day or two 
— from Sydney, with 14,826 ounces Great, however, as has been 
r © wealth brought over by the Eagle, the ship Dido is expected ig @ 
= days, which will far surpass it, having on board 280 ounces, or 
opens ten tons and a half of the precious metal. The Neptune, with 

7,000 ounces; the Andromache, 42,051 ounces ; and other ships, with 
as valuable freights, are nearly due.— London Paper, Now 24 
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REMOVAL. 
D*,"- CALDWELL, has removed from No. 104 Spring Streei to No. 4 Great Jones 











C. 8. BOURNE & BROTHER, 
BILL AND BEXCHANGB BROKERS, 
Ne. 35 Wall Street, 








CHRISTOPHER &. BOURNE, 
FRANCIS BOURNE 


NEW YOSK 


‘HE First-Class new may me * ANDES,» Robert Hutchings, commander, ts ap 
pointed to sail from New York for Liverpool, on Wednesday the Sih January, 1853. 
Passage Moncey, firet Cabin,.... + 990000 cece secceeces a) 
ditto CBCORE 60 0000000008 c0ccccecececees bo 
Will take flour, cotton, gra'n, and other freight at low rates, 


Apply to E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
MRS. KIRKLAND'S NEW WORK FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 Nassau St., N.Y. 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE HOME CIRCLE: AN ORIGINAL WORK. 
Ay Mus. C.M. Kiaktano. Elegantly tustrated with Steel E.ngrevings, from Designs by 
ji. Hillard and Dailies. 1 vol, Bve., im cloth ex gilt, © S50and Moruccoenx. 66:0 
ContTents.—Rending for Amuse ment— Philosophical Novele—Authora—Lion Hountiog- 
Au ographe— Literary omea—About Presente—Fashionable ard Unfashionabie—Neat- 
comp eaeneing Beta Mre. Pell’s Pligrimage —Sense, common and uncommon—Sinec ores, 
ora Country Minister's Day—Economy—Comfort— Faith and Fortune— Mistakes from Ex- 





~—F Recollections of Rural Life in the Weet—Spring ia the Woodiands—ls patience 
a Virtue 

“A charming collection, each article of which may afford pleasant occupation, with food 
for conversation, to a Home Circle of a winter's evening, The illustrations are original, 
and of the moet spirited in design and exquisie in execution."—\. ¥, Home Journal 


“The volume is exceedingly beautiful, both in contents and embeliishment.”—Afrs, Be 


gourncey, 
MRS, KIRKLAND'S EVENING BOOK; 


Or, Fireside Talk on Morale and Manners, with Sketches of Western Life. 1 vol. two. 
Elegantly lustraved——uniform with the above. 
“ Mrs. Kirkland ts one of our mest agreeable female writers, and in this volame we are 
presented with some of her most atiractive sketches "— Presbyterian 
“They are written in Mrs. Kirkianp’s beet vein. The lustrations, typography end 


binding are very elegant "—New York ( omisercial. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF REVERIES OF A BACHELOR 


A Book of the Heart By lk. Marvel. 


With 25 fine Engrevings from original designs by 
Darby. 1 vol. ¢ 








vo. In cloth gilt, $4, and Muroceo extra, 86. (This volume is bea ullfully 
complete in all respecte , 
“ The illustrations by Darleyare in admirals keeping with ite varied themes.” Indepen 
* An Edition with unusual artistic excellence in design, making altogether one of the 
hansome:( books of the Season."—N. ¥. Observer 
“The illus ra‘ lons are among the most pleasing and highly finished of the many with 
whict Mr. Darley's ferdle penetl has farnte vot us; le le one of the most sumptucus lseuce 


of the American Press.”--N. ¥, Courier & Enquirer. 


NEW VOLUME OF APPLETON'S POPULAR LIBRARY. 
THACKERAY'’S CONFESSIONS OF FITZ BOODLEAND MAJOR GAHAGAN 
In one volume, l6mo, cloth, 10 cents 


THE CONFESSIONS OF FITZ BOODLE, and Tremendous Adventures of Mejor 
Gabagen. ty Wm M. Thackeray. 





CONTENTS 

Conressions or Firz Boov.e.—Professions of Geo. Fitz Boodle; Miss Lowe; Doro- 
thea; Outilla 

Mason GanaGan —Truth is stranger than Fiction ; Allyghar and Leewnree ; A Peep into 
Spain ; Account of the origin and services of the Amednugyer Irregulars; The Indian 
Camp; The Sortie from the Fort—The Iseves of my Interview with my Wife; Famine ta 
the Garrison; The Escape ; The Captive; Surprise of Futtyghar. 


Just Published—by the same Author— 


A SHABBY GENTEEL STORY, and other Tales. 1 vol, 16mo, cloth, 50 cents 
MEN’S WIVES. 1 vol. 16mo., cloth. 3% centa. 

THE BOOK OF SNOBS. 1 vol !émo, cloth, 5 cents 

THE YELLOW PLUSH PAPERS. | vol, l6mo, cloth, ® cents 

THE PARIS SKETCH BOOK, 1 vols. lémo, cloth, 6. 


I 
In A FEW DAY 
THE LUCK OF BARRY LYNDON; A Romance of the Last Century! 


THE SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT, A BIOGRAPHY. 
D. APPLETON & CO, NO, 200 BROADWAY, 
PUBLION THIS WEEK— 
THE SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT; Sxetches of the Life of Mr. Samuel Budget, law of 

Kingewood Hill, by Wm. Arthur, A. M., 1 vol. 12mo., paper cover, Mc., cloth, 75 ¢. 

This is a book for the busy. Itis an admirable volume to which men from the counting 
house or the shop may turn, feeling that it concerns themeeives, aud is worthy of their big 
approbation, Although a Commerci«! Blography, it possesses al) the interest of « romance, 
and it inculeates those sound, substantia), healthy principles of mercantile success whieh 
every parent would desire bis sone tu pursue; at (he same time it furnishes a memols of 
one of (he most active and enterprising of English merchants. 


D. A. & Go, Have Just Pustienen: 





BASIL’; A Story of Modern Life, By W. Wilkie Collings. 1 vol. 12mo, Paper ttc. cloth Tic. 

HOME SCENES AND HEART STUDIES~—Tales by Grace Aguilar, l2mo. Paper, 
5S) cents; cloth,75 cents 

THE COFESSIONS OF FITZ BOODLE and the Tr d Aa ot Major 
Mtr ae By Wm. M. Thackeray. \6mo. Cloth, conta, 

KNICK-KNACKS—From an Editor's Table. By L. Geylord Clark, with origina! Mast 
lone (5th th 4d.) | band vol. Ihmo. §@1 25. 








BASIL—BY WILKIB COLLINS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 
PUR. 18H THIS WERK : 
BASIL—A Sto By W. Wilkie Collins, Author of “ Antonina,” ets., etc. 

l vol. 12mo. Paper cover, # cents, c oth, 75 conta, 

This is a remarkable book, which hae made quite a sensation In Eogland, and became 
one of the noted works of the sesson. The suthor writes with a strung and vigorous pen, 
and very impressively sets before the reader the irresistible influence of wealth and station 
in English Social Life. 


of Modern Life. 


D. A. & Co, nave Just Pustiwnen: 
SECOND SERIES OF ESSAYS FROM THE LONDON TIMES. Cloth 


50 cents . 
HOME SCENES AND HEART TRIALS By Grace Aguliar, | vol. limo, Cloth, 76 
cents; paper, 0 cents. 


1 vol. \6mo. 


(VIFTM THOUSS*D.) 

KNICK-KNACKS—Ffrom an Editor's Tavie—by Lewis Gaylord Clarke, Eaitor of the 
Koickerhocker Magezine, with original illustrations; one volume, l2mo, handsomely 
printed and hound, 1 25. 

* Itie a readable, quotable, and enjoyable, for ali ages, sexes, and condiions, and cannot 
fail of bec nning naiversally popular —Courier, 


cats BANCROFT'S UNITED STATES, VOL. V. 
This day published and for sale by 
G. P. PUTNAM & ©O., No. 10 Park VPiace. 


s OF THE UNITED ®TATES—Prom the discovery of the Continent. By 
g ny he Vol. V. tvo. cloth, $2 25. 
wv Foe Trade uo pplied on the best terme 


BOOKS FOR THE DAY. 
1. THE WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
riety of pleces now first collecved. By James Prior. 
sesentatedan with fos Vig settes on Steel, 4 vols. 12mo, cloth extra. $5. 

“ This is the only complete edition ining additions mede to previous collections 
of bitherto undiscovered productions of Guidemith, which ould be safe lo 
cons‘itute near y one half of ihe collection in the present edition. This edition is the only 

having any jue’ clan to place, ae ene the foll performances «f Guidemith, and 
oe air eapenee nt ofhis gevias,”—London y Review. 

Il. GOLDSMITH, A BIOGRAPHY, 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING 
12mo. cloth, g| 25. Fine edition, iiustrated évo. cloth, $2 £0. 

« Mr. Irving adorne with his charming and style, whatever subject be toweb- 
an, os, etaee neds anew teneveel to anecdotes and events, recounted by the 
minue and Boswell, and the other biographers of Goldemith’s associates.” — 


boa Ad 
Pas totter te the charactor of the mind end the beeunene of Me 
sensibilities for the labour he has here formed. bee 





‘ . ly caleulated b 
Mr Irving te admirably ca y nie materials from the tar 


more elaborate and uorkiilfal biography of Goltemith writen by Prior, one of the most 
eensrtons cobectere ot facts ever lived. No ope who reads Irving's Life will hesitate 
to say that be hes made 4 mos! valuable application of the result of the Isbours of ble prede- 


cessor, Mr. Prior —Louieville Jour. s ‘ahs 0 00, Pe is 2 
POOL.—U MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC. 
Fenny reer croumekin will denert with the Malle for 


arday. December 2h. 1252, at 12 o'clock, M.,from ber dock at the foot 
"Ne berth secured until pald 


All letters and papers must pass the Post Office. 
LRN SLOT RI ALI 


Seamer PACITIC will enceoed the on the 6th of January, 15S 
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NBW AND VALUABLE WORKS, 
PUBLISHING AND RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
BY J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 NASSAU-ST., NEW YORK. 


. CAP-SHEAF: A FRESH BUNDLE. By Lewis Myriie. 1 vol. 2mo. 61. 
ti CHEV ALAbRS OF FRANCE. By il. W. ilerbert. 1 vol, 12mo. 61 25, 
HL. THE CHILDREN UF LIGHT. By Caroline Chesebro. 1 vol I2mo. 
IV. REGAL ROME, an Introduction to Roman History. By Fraocis W. Newman. } vol. 


V. DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, with the 
Ori ginal Narraives of Marquette Allouez, Membre, Heanepin, and Ansstase Douay, 
Jobo G. shea; with « fec-sunile of the newly discovered Map of Marquee, sve. 

ntique, 82 00 
VL. Sue Pol E8T ; by J. V. Huntington; suthor of “ Lady Alice,” “ Alban,” ke. 12m0 
VIL COMPARATIVE PHYSIOGNOMY ; OR, RESEMBLANCES BETWEEN MEN 
“AND ANIMALS. By James W fedileld, M,D., with 58 Iastrations. | vol. tvo 


. 82 
oat atic ENT EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOUS. By John Kenrick,M. A. 2 vole 
o b w” 
x PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES, by Ansene Hovssave, Author of Men 
"and Women of the lath Century.”. With beantifully engraved Portraits of Voltaire 





and Madame de Parabere, 2 vols. i2mo. cloth, $2 50 
KX. MEN OF THE TIME, Or, SKETCHES OF LIVING NOTABLES.—i2mo. cloth, 
J 


i, 

x! HE MASTER BUILDER; Or Life ata Trade. By ~~ Kellogg Lee, suthor of Sum- 
merfield; or Life ona Farm.” One vol. \2mo. cloth 1. s 

XII. HAGAR,; A Romance of To-day. By Alice Carey, author of **Clovernook.” “Lyre 
and other Poems” &e. second edition. 1 vol I2mo, 

XU. HALLECK'S POETICAL WORKS, Only complete edition, |2mo. Ci 

XIV. KNiGHTS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND FRANCE. By H. W. Herbert. 


12mo. $1 24. 

Vv. ENCH ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 75cents. 
Fi LILLIAN AND OTHER POEMS. By Wiothrop Mackworth Praed. 81. 
XVIt BRONCHITIS and Kindred Diseases. By W. W. Hall, M.D. $i. 
KVIIL CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND, By Herbert. $1 25 
XIX. LYRA and other Poems. By Alice Carey. 75 cents. 
KX. ISA: APL vlenge. By Caroline Chesebro. $1 
Xx! LEOTURES AND MISCELLANIES. LW heme $1 25. 
KXIl TALES AND TRADITIONS OF HUN ARY (Fulesky ) $ 2%. 
XXLIIL. MEN AND WOMEN OF THE XVIL (tu CENTURY [Houssye]. 2 vole. $250 
XXIV. THE 600K OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon Gaultier. 75 cents. 
KXV. AYTOUN’S LAYS OF THE SCOTTI8a CAVALIERS. si. 

vi 

Stan WRIGHT'S HISTORY OF SORCERY AND MAGIC. @1 25. 
KXVILI, CLUVERNOOK. By Arico Carey 61. 
XKXIX. DREAMLAND BY DAYLIGHT. By Caroline Chesebro. $1 25. 
XXX. $i B. 
xx 


. CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELS. yt Rev. F. H. Chapin. % cents, 


LADIES OF THE COVENANT. By Rev. J. Anderson 
Xl. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 3 vols., each $2. 
In Passss 


. NAPOLEON IN EXILF; Or, A Voice from 3. Helena. By B. FE. O'Meara. 
hh Sreeciies AND ADDRESSES OF RT. HON. THOMAS BABINGTON MA- 


CAULAY, 2 vols. B25". 
11. THE SPEECHES, ADDRESSES, MESSAGES, &ke., OF HON. W. H. SEW- 
D. 3 vole, tive 


1V. MARMADUK& WYVIL, an Bistorical Romance of 1651. By Henry W. Herbert. A 
new edition, revised bythe Author, In one vol 2. 

V. THE PURITANS OF NEW ENGLAND an Historical Romance of the days of 
Witcheraftt By Henry W, Hervert. In one vol. $1 25. 

VI, SONGS OF THE SEASONS, and other Poems. By James Liner. 


IMPORTANT TO THE COMMUNITY. 


DISCOVERY has recently been made by Da Wuezecen, of No. 18 Barclay Street, 
(who has been many years in extensive practice as an Uculist ian New York,) by 
which Piles can be effectually and almost instantly eradicated, without pain or imposing 
restraint from business, He is enabled, ta proof of remarkable cures effected, to give 
reference to gentiemens holding exalted positives in society. 
Persons residing in the coantry, on describing to Dr. Wheeler (by letter post paid) the 
length of time they have suffered from Piles, can be successiully treated by him. 
Nov. 6—3m. Office hoarse from eight o'clock, A M. lo two PF M. 





3 AMERICAN PACKET LINN FOR AUSTRALIA. 


FF fine fast ealling coppered and copper-fastened ship ** LOUVRE? will sail as 2nd 
shiv ofthis Line, on ber regular day, the 2°th December, for POAT PHILIP and SYD- 
REY. Thre Louvre wiil be fitted up ina novel and superior maner, 60 as'o give on ample 
Saloon for the sole accommodation of the parsengers, leaving the berths tree from the 
usual objections of passenger ebips, thereby insuring a comforiable and pleasant voyage. 
Patent Ventilators are applied to thisecip. An Experienced Surgeon is on board. Her 
Saloon be ween decks is vearly Sfeethigh. [9 Prices are low. & 


For Freight aud Passage, apply w 
©... BLANCHARD & Co., 41 Burling Slip, orto 
THOS. &. WINSLOW, 50 South street, 


Or wo the OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN PACKET LINE, ‘No. 138 Maiden Lane, at 
which place papers are to be sent, 


LIFE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, NEW YORK, HAS JUST PUBLISHED: 
ANIEL WEBSTER end HIS COTEMPORARIES. By C. W. March. 1 vol, 12mo.,, 
with a Portrait. Price $1. 
The most complete and accurate, as it certainly isthe most pepees and interesting 
biography of Mr. Weveter that has yet been written. —Courter and Enquirer. 
e grea intelectual contests in which be has been engaged, are graphically described. 
—Clocinna Chronicie 
The work is valuabie as well as taterestiog. Itcontains much of anec lote and personal 
history, n ver before recorded. The book is prefaced by what we thiak will generally be 
the best publistied portrait of Mr, Webster —sprngfied Repu iilean, 
The accoust of Mr, Webster's early history is the fulles; and best that has ever been 
written, and \s so referred to by Mr. Everett. —Bostoa Traveller. 


Third Edition of Headiey’s New Work, 
THE LIVES OF WINFIELD SCOTT, and ANDREW JACKSON. By J.T. Headley, 
1 vol. (2mo, with portraite 
Mr H. sas broaght tothe volume before us the same vigorous and earnest style, the 
eame tact in seizing Upon prominent points, and the eame stirring description of batle aud 
@trug,y le that give such a fascination to his ocher works, —Providence Journal. 





Will be ready early in November, 
LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. By Donald McLeod, author of Pynnshurst, 
hie Wanderings and Weys of Thinking. 1 vol, L2mo. with Portrait, 
“To write a true Biog: aphy, a history of the ‘an's life, and to do so faithfu'ly and lov- 
ingly. tuliing only how he lived, loved enjoyed sorrowed, struggied and died bravely, 
without ana ysis oO; criticism of the author, te ali that is auempted in this work —Preface. 





BDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO. 


OREIGN EXPRESS, tn connection with Abams & Co.'s Great American Express 
19 Wau Street, New York E., 8 & Co. are prepared to transact the following 
branches of business—Forwarding of Parcels and Merchandise to and from all parts of the 
world, The Collection of Debts, Claims, Legacies, Dra'ts, &c , end the transaction, by 
efficient counse), of the leading business conn -cted therewith. Drafts furnished, for larger, 
mall sume, payable at every Town or City in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
I relan Letters of Credit issued in Proygiand, which are cashed tn the principal Cities o 
the United States. Specte, Bonds and Valuable Packages forwarded by every European 
Bteamer and Insured of the lowest rates, and all private and confidential busi tra ted 
with fidelity and dispatch, 





EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO., 19 Wall Street. 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
fARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AB obtalved among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and ve 
H guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonicl oh 
@eriis: 2 single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous ot ite efficacy. 
Spy ye ae } — M. D., Professor of ocleay, ke. 
ve care examined aud in many cases prescribed the medicine w 
me, and oa bappy to bear my testimony in fs favour. PR gen poe 

* It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
) - ah —_ should combine aiso the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 

ager Aperient. 

“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producin 
the asual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Selizer Aperient’ ic 
ag, bende has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartice are generally obnoxious ic 

ren, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have ad ministered 
Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 

ose. To versone visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which i 
4 offered to the public, give ne — to general notice which {ts intrinsic merite ely sup- 


GEORGE T. DE 
New York, March Ist, i848, . No, 68 Worms anten'k 
<A Son. bl woehecale anid tall, by JAMES T see 
sold w e re ARRANT, D 
ty, No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Waren, N. ¥. oaasplaagaian 
Also for sale at 110 Broad - 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad. 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 51 East-Baltimore #t, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
GChesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles & 
Go. 40 Canal #t., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United States. 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 26, Co. nnill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING, 
The leading principles of this Uttice are, Moderate and Equitab! 
a ly = rik —Anoual Division of profits. emhobte Rates of promtam the 
Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis ofits own ex 
adopt euch rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may —_ pened 
With this view ao annual investigation will be mide into each class of risk, and a return 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent, of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 
whose policies have been in force for three . 
The Losured are free from the liabilities ofa Mutwal Insurance Socwty, and entitled accord- 
to the plan of y= Gompena 06 poe of half the profits. 
jo charge nude for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Los 
deduction or discount : Oma geet aaipat 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 








Hagh Croft, Charles Bennett, Charlie S 
Joha Shaw, Edw. S. Symes, F — 
John Moss. Ralph Gongh, A.C. Barclay, 


Cle nent Tabor, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
¢ Wm. Lann, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
\ 


Augustus Vigne, 


Montreal ham, tion. W. Morris, Benj Molnes, J.G. 4 
« Kenzie, E. &. Fabre, A.J. ban, tT eosore ert 
J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. 
Halifax, N.S. Pryor, J. Strachan, penyadins 
P.C. Hill, Agent, 
Si. Jobn, N. B- R.F. Hazen, W Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 


. J.V. Tourgar W. J Starr, Agent. 
Bi.Joba’s, Newfoundland { 7+/ Uritve, Hon. L. O'Brien, J. Kent, &. Prowse, 
ame ee E. L. Jarvis, Agene. 
Charlottetown P. - on T. H. Haviland. F. Longworth. R. Hy nson 
lend Hon. Charies Heasiey, Thomas home 

L. W. Gall, Agent. 

FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 

JAMES B, M, CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Ofice—MonTreaL. 





BREW YORE SOCIBTY LISRARY, 
6 & 348 BROADWAY. 
HE SOCIETY LIBRARY unites the yin ot & Public Subscription Library, both for 
reference and circulation, with Reading and News Rooms, where a liberal seiection 
SO oe cme y the largent tm this cunciry, and’ to consamuy tocreased by the 


addition of the best reading of the dey. 
The terms, privileges, ke. will be cheerfully furnished at the Library. 


THE LIVERPOOL, AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, No. % Wail Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars 
PAID UP CAPITAL. .cccecesceeseeeee+ 200,00 | SuRPLUS anD Reseaven Funp......£268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 


Tas Company has formed a Local Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by 
hoiding the required number of shares,) with fall powers to issue Policies for Fire 
Risks. settie all losses, and to invest in New York all funds derived from premiums, aud 


the sale of shares. 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK: 
James Baown, Esq, Chairman. 
Feascis Cortenet, keq , Deputy Chairman. 
Grorce Barcray, Esq. Josern Gatcanp, Jr, Eaq EZ F.Sanpverson, Esq. 
C. W. Fasen, Esq. Mortimenx Livincstow, Esq. | ALEX. Hamiton, Jr., Esq. 
Wittiam 5. Wetmore Esq. ; 
ALex. Hamicton, Jr., Counsel of the Comp’ny. ALFRED PELL, Resident Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
Sia Tuos. Beawarn Briacn, Bert..M.P. Apam Hopeson, Esq. 
Samue. Hy Tuompson, Esq. 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 
Josern Hoaney, Esq, Chairman. 
Tuomas Brocke.eank, Esq., Josern Curis. Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 
William Dixon, Robert Higgin, John Marrioit, 
W illiem Earle, George Holt, William Nichol, 
Thos. Stouart Gladstone, George Hall Lawrence, Charlies ae, 
t, 











George Grant, Hamid Littiedaie, Herman Siolterfo 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, Wfliem Lowe, John Swainson, 
Francis Haywood, Alexancer Macgregor, | Jes. Aspinall Tobin, Esqs 


Swinton Bourt, Eaq., Secretary. 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 
WitiiaM Ewart, Eeq., M.P. Chairman 
Groner Frevericx Younc, Esq ,™ P., Deputy Chairman. 
William Brown. Esq, M.P Frederick Harrison, Esq. Hon. F. Ponsonby, 
Sir Wm P. De Bathe, Bart. | James Hartley. Esq. Joho Ranking, Esq. 
Matthew Forster Esq., M.P.| Rose D. Manvies, Eeq., M.P. | James M. Rosseter, Esq. 
Seymour Teulon, Esq. | 

Swinton Bourg, Esq., Sec. to the Comp’y. Bansamin Henperson, Esq., Resident Sec’ry 





NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIPS ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $4,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie.—Reyal Assent, Zith July 1858 
“A Bavines Bane ror THE.Wivow anp THE Ompnan.” 
This Life Assurance Suciety having deporiteda 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000 


In United States Stocks and New York State Stocks with (he COMPTROLLER OF THE 
STATE OF NeW YORK tn accordance with the stave law, will receive proposals tor 
Insurance on Lives at Wueir Ueneral Agency, No.7i Wall Street, New York, and at their 
different Agencies throughout the State, 

Persons guing to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra pre- 
mium. 

The Loca) Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for transaction of current business. 

Medicai Examiners in attendance datiy atl o'clock, P. M. 

toy ey forth the advantages of this Company can be on application at the 
office, No. 7, Wall street, 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK 
George Barclay, 
James Boorman, F.C. Tucker, 
Jobo J. Palmer, A. G. Stout, 
Samuel 8, Howland, Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
Joba G. Holbrooke, | Robert J. Dillon, 


Henry Ludlam. 
BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 

SOLICITOR: 

ROBERT J. DILLON. 

MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 

DR. A. HOSACK, DR. 8S. 8. KEENE. 
C.E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


C. E. Habict, 








THES NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCS 
SOCIETY, 


No. 26, Cornhill, London, 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate 
of premium #8 guarantees safely Lo the Office. 

Policies will hereatter be iesued, entitling the assured, whether atthe payment of his first 
premium, or at any future period to borrow upon interest to the extent of one balf of the 
annual — made—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; 
nor will the policy (the only security) be required, to be lodged with the society, as each 
loan will be endorsed thereon. F 

The assured can At anytime present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate paymen: 
I hulf the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 

ue. 

Applicants are not carged for the Medica) Examination or Stamp Duty. 

Agencies are established throughout the Colonies, 

COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
J. Elliottson, M.D., F.R.S. | Ciement Tabor, 
E. 8. Symes. Hugh Croft, | 
—_ Toompson, A. ©. Barclay, 
Charles Beonett, | Thomas Nicvil, | 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, W unn, 
Montreal Rev. J. Flanagan, _ sng) gape 


John Rawson, 
John Moss, 


Jas. G A. Creizhton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinn 
Halifax, N. 3. Hon. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. "— 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
R. F. Hazen, W Wright, E. Alli 
Bt. Jobn, N. B. Gray, W. Jack eh eon, Hon. J. M. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


: H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. C 
St. John’s, Newfoundland { Hon. red F. Bennett, N Stabe” hastedtdastieees 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent, 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier, 
Office—Montrear, 








THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELPHIA AND LIVER 
7 — f BLP I bh POOL.—The 
= Eperepons aod Philadelphia steamship Company iatead sailing their new eleamiships 
FROM PHILADELPHIA, 


City of Manchester,.....c..cccccersecece cocceccee 

City of Glasgow, ...~.+.- cco iamaeiee, Se x = 
City of Manchester, ..... sees Thursday Jan. 6, 1853. 
City of Gieszow, sees. +++» Thursday, Feb’y . = 
City of Manchester, ......+06 eee Thursday, Mar . © 
City Of Glasgow, ..oeesseesersersseeeesseesseees Thursday, Mar. so. 










FROM LIVERPOOL, 


City of Manchester, ....... sseee Wed 
City of Glasgow,.... SS aaieneaey, _ Hy esa, 
City of Manchester, ~seesseee Wednesday Feb. 2 « 
City of Glasgow, sesceeseees Wednesday, Mar, 2 « 
City of Manchester, .. oseeesesseeseee Wednesday, Mar ‘st « 
Rates of Passage from Putiadelpyta:—Saloon in ft 
rooms, $65; in forward state rooms, 35 ~including provisions und’ dda “yor 


freight or passage apply to 
THOMAS RICHARDSON, 41 Exchange Plac 
or No.9 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, dar 
HENRY McKAY, Montreal, Agent for the Canadas. 


A limited numer of third class passeng 
$50 from Liverpool—found with providieas. oarae Rea Sar ee Fatledeiphin, ond 









STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW " 
T eas AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new 
“*“ GLASGOW,” 


1962 Tons, and 4 horae power, Rosert Cras, C from 
r or, , , Commander, | 

New York direct for Glasgow, on Saturd ay, the 15th of January oon heen 

Passage Money—Firat Cabin, (Saloon State Rooms) - = §90 00. . ’ 

Do. do.(Midship da) - + . . Sea 

Second do. 22 «© ° ° 50 00. 

Sie ward ' 

Ro tinerage pateeozor ciel eward 6 fee included. | 

9¢ rates include provisi 
BR nw pd mo Provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on boare 


Carries & surgeon. For Freight or Passage apply to 


J. McSYMON, 
33 Broadway, N. Y. 


Intending passengers are requested to Pay no attention to re of the Ship a 


but to communicate at once with the Agent 








= Ag. f Lm A b iE or KA ™M ful PPE TREL, 80 Tons, W. Sampson, Com- 
: * riday, 
Passage Money to Bermuda . y soa: 1853, at noon. 
Do do Gr, Teanes ..cennsesnacveneccneces, TE 
The PETREL, has been built express SOE A ty 


and large State Rooms, with planes toon ig tow . Frosteat Climate, and has well-ventilated 


Wl take freight at low rates, Apply to, 








@ CUNARD 4 Bowling Green 





a 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


ALT C.. TOOT Ree eee! 


ADRBIATIC ...-ccccerscesecees 





Pheese ships, having been bulli by contrac: expressly for Gov 
han bone taken te y construction, as alee to thalr Be > eee ee overy sare 
and their accommodations tor passengers are unequalled for elegance or ¢ and Speed, 


tra size state rooms $300; in second cabin, $70; from Liverpoolto Ne 
Ab experieaced surgeon will be ultached to each sbip w York, £50 ang 
No berth can be secured unlil paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF BAILING. 


Price of peasage from New York to Liverpool, ia first cabin, §120; exclusive use of es, 
an 





From New York. From Liverpool 
Saturday ...... December ....20th, 1851 tech, Tash, 
Saturday January .. loth, 1652 
Saturday January ......24h, “ 7th, 1868, 
Saiarday. . February th, “ 


Saturday ...... February..... 
Saturday ......March....... 6th, “ 
Saturday ..... March....... 20tn “ 
Saturday ....-- April .....+.. 3rd, “ 
Saturday ..... April..c.-see-i7th, “ 
| ae Baad cocnccooe. Baty * 
8 





= 
- 


Jaturday...... MAy... esses 
BaLurday.....-MBYcccceree- 29th, “ 
Bawrday......JUne.c.eo++.+- 12th, 
Saturday .....Juné....... . 2th, “ 
Saturday......July.. 
Saturday......July...-» 
Saturday......August.... 
Saturday......Auguet........2let, “ Wednesday.... August. 
Saturday......Seprember.... 4th, “ Wed nesday....September., 
.-September....18th, “ Wednesday... September, , 
cccces 8, © Wednesday... October... 
«16th, * W ednesday....October, 




















Saturday......October........50th, 
y November.....13th, “ 








Baturda November....27th, “* 
Saturda . December...-llth, ‘ 
Saturday......December....25th, ‘ 
Por freight or 6, apply to 
ht OF PaseeWARL K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Strees:, N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & GO. Liverpool. 


FositabtiSD & €6.!m'n08 Ne vs at its, P 
oO en ue Notre oes V 
GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. waa 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew: 
clry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the vale 
thereof therein expressed. 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL, 
Chief Cabin Passage...... .+-seeee --+-$120 | Second Cabin Passage ............400... 870 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage.....+..+-ssseeese+e $100 | Second Cabin Passage ........0ce..0... $56 
(@” The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 





Captains. 
Arabia....ccseeee> eee Capt. Judkins, | America 
Persia..secccescsese seeeeee Capt. Ryrie,| Europa 
ABLB.-ccccccesecoeses -- Capt. E. G. Lot, | Canada e+ Capt, Laug 
AlriCO secscecsccccccesesess- Capt. Harrison, | Niagara. .occcesee+ceeeccesseees CAPl, Stone, 
These vessels carry a clear white light at their mest head—-green on starboard bow- req 
on port bow. 













From 

ATACE .ccenseecvescecess NOW YORK. .cccesceee: e+ WOGNCBIRY..5e++s00++NOV. 17th 1852, 
+ BOStn..sesececscesoes ss WEANCBEAV. 66 +eNov 24th “ 

-New York .. 

. Boston.... 

«New Yo 

.Boston.. 




























o» Wednesday... 
. Wednerday...... 
. Wednesdey.. 
.Weduesday 
. Wednesda 
Wednesday, 
ooes- Wednesday oeoee-eee Jan. 19th, & 


Berths not secured antil paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew. 
elry, Precious Stones or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 

For freight or passage, apply to E, CUNARD, 

4 Bowling Green. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sai] from New York and from London on Thursday of every week 
throughout the year. 

The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribers, 
are intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the following Thuredeys 
throughout the year ; touching at Portemouth to land and receive passengers 6s usual, viz; 

Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London. 
Devonshire, new, Hovey, Jan 15, Mey 6, Aug 26, Dec 16;Mar. 4, June 14, Oct I4 
Northumberland, Lord, Jan 29, May 20, Sep 9, Dec 3 |Mar. 18, July %, Oct @ 
Southampton, new, Tinker, Feb. 12 une 38, Sept. 23/April 1, July 22, Nov. il 








Victoria, Champion | Feb. 2€, June}7, Oct. 7/April 16, Aug. 5, Nov.% 
mere Evans, Prau, Mar. lil, July 1, Oct. 2:jApril29, Aug. 19, Dec. 9 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, | Mar. 25, July 15, Nov. 4|May 13, Sept. 2, Dec. 3 


Ocean Queen, new, Griswold | April 8, July 29, Nov. 18\May 27, Sept. 16, 
Ame. Eagle, Moore, April22, Aug. 22, Dec. 2|May 27, Sept. 5, 

These ships ere all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced pavigs. 
core, Greai care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of tbe best descr 
tion. 

The price of cabin passage ts now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible or -etiers, 
parcels,or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed thereior. Ay, 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 

Saly 1 E. E. MORGAN, and > 76 South street, N. ¥j 
ALEX’R WILEY, 
BARING, BROTHERS, & CO, London. 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO, 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the following daya— 
Leave New York, Leave Havre. 
eee. Saturday........ Jan. 11) Prenklin.... Wednesday.......Bebraary B 





eevee Feb. 14! Humboldt eee ach = 
esse March 13 Franklin one April ié 
asee April 10|Humboldt Sess ay 8 
cose May  8/\Franklin ° oe June 8 
esse June 5|Humboldt ence July 7 
cane July _8/ Franklin ones Aug. 4 
eese July 31) Humboldt sees Sep. 1 
debe Aug. 28 Franklin coos Sep. @ 
cose Sept. 25 Humboldt cece Cct. 2 
oees Oct. 23/ Franklin odes Nov, #% 
sees Nov. 20 Humboldt sees Dec. % 
ose Dec. 18 Franklin aes Jan. » 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, a@ 
not surpassed either for speed.strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their sccomme 
dations for —— are of the mostapproved kind. 

Stopping at Southampton both geing and returning, they offer to Fang proceeding 
to London, advantages over any other line in the economy of both e and money. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre 
From Havre or pen to Now York. .essccoesecseeees 

No passage secured until paid for. 

An experienced Surgeon on board, 

For freight or passage. apply to 


$12 
- £300 








MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent,5S Broadway 

WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre, Oo go 
TINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. er 
eet 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE te | Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subser+ 
as 











bers, will s ollows— 

Ships. Captains. From New York. Vrow Liverpool. 
Constellation ..c..0cs-cANOm,-cescoes-ADeil 1l.. Aug. 11..Dec, lijJan. 26--Mey 35..Bep. $ 
Waterloo .. Harve ‘Feb, 11..Junell..Oct. 1 |Mar.26.-July 3-- Det 8 
Underwriter -Shipley an. 11..May 11..Sept.1i Feb, 26..June 2.. 3 








«+ Allen. ss......Mar. 11..July 11..Nov. 11|Apr.26..Aug- 2-- 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character apé 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are ali that can be desired in point of com 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best 
Punctaality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 


Price of passage to Live 1. 
” bad to New York. ooenes Oe wR Yd 
KERMIT & CAROW, 3. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 


PACEETS FOR HAVRE. 


Ee 















ECOND LINE.—The following ships willieave Havre on the 16th, and New Xors tbe 
ist of each month, as follows :— Bevre. ° 
New York. 8 
8T. DENIS ¢ bet January......-s00e+ 16th February) 
Follansbee , master. ist May... ... 4 } noun Ju 3 
Uist September... . .-- (16th Oe 
ST. NICHOLAS, lst Fe FURY... seeees § 1EUD March, 
Bragdon, master. 16th July, . 


Let Jame.....seeeeees ee 


6th 
**" 16th Novembem 
16th 





MERCURY, (New clipper.) =} ome snag April, 

Conn, master. } te Acai 

won ay eats } ish dept 
16th Janusry. 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articlesfor @° 
comfort and convenience of emeegen and commanded by men of experience i= we 


trade. The price of $100 without wines or rs. cell 
Goods seni to the be orwarded free bat those 

cecarred. _ BOYD & HINCKEN Agente, 
au 24 Len — 
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